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TO 

ERNEST RHYS 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

Peak APS it is well far me to explain that the subject- 
matter of the papers published in this book has 
not been philosophically treated, nor has it been 
approached from the scholar’s point of view. The 
writer has been brought up in a family where texts 
of the Upanishads are used in daily worship ; vtd he 
has had before him the example of his father, who 
lived his long lire in the closest communion with 
God, while not n^lecting his duties to the world, or 
allowing his keen interest in all human a/Tsurs to 
suffer any alntement. So in these papers, it may be 
hoped, western readers will have an opportunity of 
coming into touch with the ancient spirit of India as 
revealed tn our sacred texts and manifested in the life 
of to-day. 

Ail the great utterances of man have to be judged 
not by die letter but by the spirit — the spirit which 
unfolds itself with the growth of life in history. We 
to know the real meaning of Christianity by 
vii 
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obicrvtf^ it* living tspect at the present fiKuneiiN-* 
however dtATertnc that may be, even in important 
respects, from the Christianity of earlier perioda. 

For western schotan the great religious scriptures 
of India seem to possess merely a retrospective and 
archasologtcal interest ; but to us they ire of living 
importsnce, snd we cannot help thinking that they 
lose their significance when exhibited in labelled 
caaes — mummied specimens of human thought and 
aspiration, preserved for all time in the wrappings of 
crudidon. 

The meaning of the living words that come out 
of the experiences of great hearts can never be 
exhausted by any one system of logical interprets- 
dwt. They have to be endlessly explained by the 
commentaries of individual lives, and they gain an 
added mystery in each new revelation. To me the 
verses of the Upanishads and the teachings of Buddha 
have ever been things of the spirit, snd therefore 
endowed with boimdlms vital growth ; and I have 
used them, both in my own life and in my preach- 
ing, as being instinct with individual meanii^ for 
me, as for others, snd awaiting for their a>nfimui- 
don, my own special tesdmony, which must have tta 
value because of its individuality. 

1 should add perhaps that these pepars embody 
m a eontiected ^xmu^ited to this pufaiiotdon, ideas 
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have been culled from several of the Bengali 
discourses which I am in the habit of giving to mjr 
students in my school at Bolpur in Bengal ; and I 
have used here and there translations of passages 
freon these done by my friends, Babu Satish Chandra 
Roy and Babu Ajit Kumar Chakravarti. The last 
paper of this series, ** Realisation in Action," has 
been translated from my Bengali discourse on 
“ Karma-y(^ " by my nephew, Babu Surendra Nath 
Tagore. 

1 take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to Profe^r James H. Woods, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, for his generous appreciation which encouraged 
me to complete this scries of papers and read most 
of them before the Harvard University. And I offer 
my thanks to Mr. Ernest Rhys for his kindness in 
helping me W'ith suggestions and revisions, and in 
going through the proofs. 

A word may be added about the pronouncing of 
Sadhana : the accent falls decisively on the first a, 
which has the broad sound of the letter. 
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THE RELATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL TO THE UNIVERSE 




THE REI-ATION OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE UNIVERSE 

The civilisation of ancient Greece was nurtured 
within city walls. In fact, all the modem civilisa- 
tions have their cradles of Innck and mortar. 

These wails leave their mark deep in the minds 
of men. They set up a principle of “divide and 
rule " in our mental outlook, which begets in us a 
halwt of securing all our conqu^ts by fortifyii^ 
tlran and separating them from one another. We 
divide nation and nation, knowledge and knowledge, 
man and nature. It breeds in us a strong susf^on 
of whatever is bevemd the barriers we have built, 
and everything has to fight hard for its entrance 
into our recognition. 

When the first Aryan invaders appeared in India 
it was a vast land of forests, and the new-comers 
rapkily took advantage of them. These forests 
afforded tiiem shelter from the fierce beat of the sun 
and the ravines of tropical stonm, pastures far 
catde, fuel for saertfit^ fire, and matortals for 
buiU^ cottages. And the diffwent Aryan dans 

I 
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widi t^Kir {MitmTclMt hcauk tecttcd in the dtfimtie 
forett tract* which had aome •pedal advantage cf 
natural protection, and food and water tn plenty. 

Thus in India it waa in the forests that our 
civilisation had its birth, and it took a distinct 
character from this crigin and environment. It was 
surrounded by the vast life of nature, was fed and 
clothed by her, and bad the closest and most constant 
intercourse with her varying aspects. 

Such a life, it may be thought, tends to have the 
e0ect of dulling human intelligence and dwarhng 
the Incentives to progress by lowering the standards 
of existence. But in ancient India wc find that the 
circumttances of forest life did not overcome m»)'t 
mind, and did not enfeeble the current of his energies, 
hut only gave to it a particular direction. Having 
been in constant contact with the Itviftg growth of 
nature, his nund was free from the desire to extend 
his dominion by erecting boundary walb around hb 
aca)umtions. His aim was not to acquire but to 
rodise, to enlarge his consciousness by growing with 
and growing into his surroundings. He felt that 
truth is jdl-comprchenidve, that there is no such 
thug; as absolute isolation in existence, and the only 
way of attaining truth is through the interpenetratiott 
iji our being into ad! cd>jects. To realise thb great 
harmony between man's sprit and the sprit of the 
world waa the eiHlaivottr of the fore«t«dvNdUi^( wigea 
of andent India. 
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in later day* there came a time iHien them 
primeiral /oreats gave way to culdvatcd fields, amt 
weakhy cttiea sprang up on all stdea. Mighty 
kingdoms were established, which had oommunica- 
tiona with all the great powers of the world. But 
ev«»i in the heyday of its matmal jJWM^wrtty the 
heart of India ever looked back with adoration upon 
the early ideal of strenuous self-realisation, and the 
dignity of the «mple life of the forest hermitage, 
and drew its best inspiration from the wisdom 
stored there. 

The west seems to take a pride in thinking that 
it is subduing nature ; as if we are living in a hostile 
world where we have to wrest everything we want 
from an unwilling and alien arrangement of things. 
This sentiment is the product of the city-wall habit 
and training of mind. For in the city life man 
naturally directs the concentrated light of his niental 
\4sion upon his own life and works, and this creates 
an artificial dissociation between himself and the 
Universal Nature within whose bosom he lies. 

But in India the point of view was difierent ; it 
included the world with the man as one great truth. 
India put alt her emphasis on the harmony that 
extMs between the individual and the universal. 
She felt we couM have no conununication whatever 
with ottr surroundings if they were absdiutely fime^n 
to ta. Man's complaint against nature is that he 
has to acquire most of lus necdteries by lus own 
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d ffc wt i . ¥<91, but hit isAbm ut not in mim ; bn it 
rei|iii^ mieem every d«f , tnd that idiowt there a » 
ntionai connectbn between him and nature, for we 
never can nudus anything our own except thtt which 
U truly rtdated to ut. 

We can took upon a road from two di^bent 
pointt of view. One rt^rdt it as dividing us from 
the dbject of our desire ; in that case we a>unt every 
step of our journey over it as something attainol by 
force in the face of obstruction. The other sees tt 
as the road which leads us to our d(»uination ; and 
as such it is part of our goal. It is alreuiy the 
banning of our attainment, and by journeying 
over it we can only gain that which in itself it offers 
to us. This last point of view is that of India with 
rtgard to nature. For her, the great fact is that we 
are in harmony with nature ; that man can dtink 
becatoe his thoughts are in harmony with things ; 
that he can use the forces of nature for hu own 
purpose only because his power is in harmony with 
the povrer which is universal, and that in the long 
run hui fmrpoae never can knock against the purpose 
which wmks throi^h nature. 

In the west the prevahmt feeling is that nature 
bdoQgs otdtunvdy to inanimate things and lo beatta, 
that there is a sadden unaccountable break where 
kmBMMMtme begins. Accmding to it, everything 
that b low in tiw acak of bangs ts merdy nature, 
mmI w ha te ver hair the stamp of perfectkm tut it. 
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or jsoral, » httnuMi*iutiu«. It t» fike 
dtvkling the btid and tiie blootom into two tt^pirate 
categoric*, and puttii^ their grace to the credit dT two 
difl^nt and amttlHnical principfaa. But the liidian 
mind never has any hesitation in acknowiedgitig its 
kinship with nature* its unbroken relation with all. 

llie fundamental unity of creation was not simfdy 
a philosophical speculatbn ftw India ; it was her life' 
object to realise this great harmony in hreling and 
in action. With meditation and service, with a 
regulation of her life, she cultivated her conscious- 
ness in such a way that everything had a spiritual 
meaning to her. The earth, water and light, fruits 
and flowers, to her were not merely physical phenomena 
to be turned to use and then left aside. They were 
necessary to her in the attainment of her ideal 
perfection, as every note is necessary to the com- 
pieteaeu of the symphony. India intuitively felt that 
the essential fact of this world has a vital meaning 
for us ; we have to be fully alive to it and establish 
a cotwdous reladon with it, not nurrdy impelled by 
Ktentiflc curiosity or greed of material advantage, 
but realising it in the spirit of sympathy, with a 
large feeling of joy and peace. 

Hie mao of science knows, in one a^ct, that 
the world U not merely what it appears to be to our 
smses ; be knows that earth and svates' are really the 
pkiy of forces that manijest tbensdives to us at eardi 
and w«a9r--4iow, we can but* partsally i^iprdieiid. 
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lAEmw the mui who hu Hm t^pmtail efc» qM»> 
know! tl»it the ultimete truth about earth and water 
Kei to our a|>prehet»t<Mi of the eternal anil aduch 
aoHu in time and takea ahape in the forcca we reafiie 
under thoie aapecta. Thia it not mere knowlcdgt^ 
at acience it, hut it is a preception of the aotd hf 
the loul. This does not lead us to power, at know- 
h^lge does, but it gives us joy, which it the prodwtt 
the union of kindred things. The man whose 
acquaintance with the world doea not lead him 
deeper than science leads him, will never understand 
what it is that the man with the spiritual vi»on finds 
in these natural phenomena. The water does not 
merely cleanse his limbs, but it purifies his heart ; 
few it touches his soul. The earth does not merely 
hold his body, but it gladdens his mind ; for its 
contact is more than a physical contact — it is a living 
presence. When a man does not realise his kin^ip 
with the world, he lives in a prison-house whose walk 
are alien to him. When he meets the eternal apirit 
in all objects, then is he emancipated, for then he 
discovers the fiillest significance of the world into 
which he is born ; then he finds himself in perfect 
wruth, and his harmony with the all is established. 
In India men are enjoined to be fully awake to the 
fiict that they are in tlw ckneat relation to thuigs 
around them, body and soul, and that they are to 
hi^ the morning win, the fiowii^ water, die finn^ 
ear^ as the mai^e^tion of the lame fivniK tn^ 
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wl^ hokb tiMm in iti embrace. Hut» tbe tcit <et 
mtr cverydby meditetion t» the Gt^MUrit « vene ‘Which 
if ccMw^ercd to be the epitome sJl the Vhdas. 
Bf its help we try to realise the essential unity of the 
world with the conscious soul of man ; we karn 
to percove the unity held together by the one 
Eternal Spirit, whose power creates the earth, the 
sky, and the stars, and at the same time irradiatea 
our minds with the light of a consciousness that 
moves and exists in unbroken continuity with the 
outer world. 

It is not true that India has tried to ignore diBer* 
ences of value in different things, for she knows that 
would make life impossible. The sense of the 
superiority of man in the scale of creation has not 
been absent from her mind. But she has had her 
own idea as to that in which his superiority really 
consists. It is not in the power of possession but in 
the power of union. Therefore India chose her 
places of pilgrim^e wherever there was in nature 
some ^Mscial grandeur or beauty, so that her mind 
could come out of its world of narrow necewdties and 
realise its place in the in din te. This was the reason 
why tn India a whole ]>eople who once were meat- 
eaters gave up taking animal food to cultivate the 
sentiment of universal sympathy for life, an event 
unique in the history mankind. 

India knew that wlusn by physical and mental 
barriers am violently detadi ftorselves from dm 
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{AexlwtMible life of nature ; vhen we beomie 
merely man, not maa-4n>tbe-untm«e, ire oeate be> 
urtldaing problema, and having off the aource 
of their Mdution, we try all kinds of arti^dal mediodt 
each o( which brings its own crop of intarminabie 
diflicuittes. When man leaves his resting-place in 
universal nature, when he walks on the single rope 
of humanity, it means either a dance or a fall for 
him, he has ceaselessly to strain every nerve and 
muscle to kmp his balance at cu:h ttep, and then, in 
the intervals of his weariness, he fulminates against 
Providence and feels a secret pride and satisfaction 
in thinking that he has been unfairly dealt with by 
the whole scheme of things. 

But this cannot go on for ever. Man must realise 
the whoienm of his existence, his place in the infinite ; 
he mmt know that hard as he may strive he can 
never create his honey within the cells of bis hive, 
for the perennial suf^ly of his life food is outside 
thdr walls, fie must know that when man shuts 
Himself out from the vitalising and purifying touch 
the infinite, and falls back upon himself for his 
sustenance and his healing, then he goads himself 
into madness, tears himself into shreds, and eats his 
own substance. Deprived of the background of the 
whede, his poverty loses its cme great quality, which 
Si liroplicity, and becomm squalid and shameffuaed. 
His wodth is no longer magnatumous ; *« gitws 
numdy mravagantT H» a^^ietices do not minisKr 
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to l» liAt» kccfiii^ to tiw limit* of dtmr putpose ; 

beocNooe an end to themtdm and aet Sre to tda 
lift and fday the fiddle in the lurid light of the coiv* 
fii^padkm. Then it is that in our selftexpreanon we 
trf to startle and not to attract ; in art we strive few 
originality and lose sight of truth which is old and 
yet ever new ; in literature we miss the ccMtnplete 
view of man which is simple and yet great. Man 
appears instead as a psychological proldem, or as the 
embodiment of a passion that is intense because 
rdmormal, being exhibited in the glare of a fiercely 
emphatic artificial light. When man's conscious- 
ness is restricted only to the immediate vicinity 
of his human seif, the deeper roots of his nature do 
not find their permanent soil, his spirit is ever on the 
brink of starvation, and in the place of healthful 
strength he substitutes rounds of stimulation. Then 
it b that man misses hts inner perspective and 
measures his greatness by its bulk and not by its 
vital link with the infinite, judges his activity by its 
movement and not by the repose of perfection— the 
repose which is in the starry heavens, in the evew- 
ftming rhythmic dance of creation. 

The first invasion of India has its exact parallel 
in the invason of. America by the European settlers. 
They also were confironted with primeval forests and 
a fierce stn^le with aboriginal races. But th» 
strtggle between man and man, and man and nattnre 
lasted till the very end ; thej^ never came to any 
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mim* !n Indii the forests whidh were the hdbita- 
tko of hsrbsnstn became the ssoctuarf dt sanies, but 
tn Ameriea these great living cathedrals nature 
hid no deeper ftigojficaaoe to man. They brought 
wealth and power to him, and peHiaps at times thef 
minUtered to hit enjoyment cd* beauty, and insfared a 
solitary poet. 'I'hey never acquired a sacred assoda* 
tion in the hearts of men as the site of some great 
spiritual reconcilement where man’s soul had its 
merting>piace with the soul of the world. 

1 do not for a moment wish to sugg^ tlutt 
things should have been otherwise. It would be an 
utter waste of opportunities if history were to repeat 
itself exactly in the same manner in every place. It 
b ))est fur the commerce of the spirit that people 
dilTcrcntly situated should bring their diflerent pro> 
ducts into the market of humanity, each of wluch it 
complementary and necessary to the others. AU 
that 1 wbh to say is that India at the outset of her 
career met with a special combination of circum^ 
stances which was not lost upon her. She had, accord* 
ing to her opportunities, thought and pondered, striven 
and sulirred, dived into the depths of existence, and 
achieved something which surely cannot be without 
Its value to (woptc whose evolution in hbtory took a 
dilTcfcnt way ait<^ethcr. Man for Ws perfect growth 
requires all the living dements that ^institute hb com- 
|4» life ; that b why his food lus to be culdviUod oi 
did^xent fields and bought from diflwent sourcesb 
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CTtlintifim » t land sKWild tlttt eadb ntdon it 
hmf ratkiog for itself to sbipe its men and women 
according to its best idest All itt insdtutions^ its 
k^islsture» its standard of a^^nofastion and condemns* 
don, its conscious and unconscious teachings tend 
toward that object. The modern civilisation of the 
west, by all its organised elforts, is trying to turn 
out men perfect in physical, intellectual, and moral 
efficiency. There the vast energies of the nations 
arc employed in extending man’s power over his 
surroundings, and people are combining and strain* 
ing every faculty to possess and to turn to account 
all that they can lay their hands upon, to overcome 
evoy obsuclc on their path of conquest. They arc 
ever disciplining themselves to fight nature and 
other races ; their armaments arc getting more and 
more stupendous every day ; their machines, their 
appliances, their organisations go on multiplying at 
an amazing rate. This is a splendid achievement, 
no doubt, and a wonderful manifestation of man’s 
masterfulness, which knows no obstacle and has 
for its object the {Mipremacy of himself over every- 

Itie ancient dviltsadon of India had its own ideal 
of pH'feaion towards which its eflTorts were directed. 
Its atm was not attaining power, and it neglected 
to cultivam to the utmost its cajncitiai, and to 
orgpuihw men for definitive g^d ofiensive purposes, 
iof otHE^ratbn in the acquiution of wealth and fot 
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tnd political «KctulaitCf. Tlie ideal that 
Ifidw tmd to realtae led her beat mot to the tacda» 
ttOR oi a contemplative and the treaaitrea that 
ahe gained for mankind hf petietrating into the 
myatcriet of realitjr cost her dear in the qjjwre of 
smrldiy success. Yet, this also was a sublime aclueve* 
ment, — it wm a supreme manifestation of that human 
aspiraticm which knows no limit, and which hat for 
its object nothing toa than the realisation of the 
Infinite. 

There were the virtuous, the wise, the cour- 
ageous ; there were the statesmen, kings and emperors 
of India ; but whom amongst all these classes did 
she look up to and choose to be the representative 
of men ? 

They were the rishis. What were the rishb? 
TAty wht Aaving auaintd the supreme soul m kswwiedge 
were JUied with msdem, and hoping found him in 
nnion with the soul were in petfett harmony with the 
inner self; they having realised him in the heart were 
free from all selfish desires^ and having experienced him 
in ail the aethities of the worlds had attained ealmnets. 
The rishis were shey who having reached the supreme 
Gad frm all sides had found aiu£ng peaee^ had hecerne 
mdkd with allt had entered into dte Hfetf the Umtttrtt.* 

Thus the atate of realising our relMiCMiislup antb 

If diArili 
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idl, of entering into evctTthing thnmgh uiuon irkb 
God, was conskiered in }nd» to be the idtimate end 
and foififanent of humanity. 

Man can destroy and plunder, earn and accumu- 
late, invent and dtscovo', but be is great becavtse 
soul comprehends all. It is dire destruction feu* him 
when he envelopes his soul in a dead shell of callous 
habits, and when a blind fury of works whirls round 
him like an eddying dust storm, Cutting out the 
horizon. I hat indeed kills the very spirit of his 
being, which is the spirit of comprehension. Essenti- 
ally man is not a slave cither of himself or of the 
world ; but he is a lover. His freedom and fulfil- 
ment is in love, which is anotho* name for perfect 
comprehension. By this power of comprehension, 
this permeation of his being, he is united with the 
albpervading ^irit, who is also the breath of his 
soul. Where a man tries to raise himself to eminence 
by fMishing and jostling all others, to achieve a 
distinction by which he prides himself to be more 
than everybody else, there he is alienated from that 
%nnt. This is why the Upanishads describe those 
wbo have attained the goal of human life as 
** ptme/ui '* * and as “ * meaning 

that they are in perfect harmony with man and 
nature, and therefeue in undisturbed union with 
God. 

We have a glimpse of the^same truth in dw 
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•ttiditiigs ci Jetttt when he Hyt^ ** It it tma • 
ctme) to pm through the eye of * needle thtn for 
« rich men to enter the kingdom of Hearen’*— 
which impliet that whatever we treature for oundvet 
teparatet u» from others ; our possesdons are our 
limitations. He who is bent upon accumuhting 
richet is unat>le, with his ego continually bulging* 
to past through the gates of comprehension of the 
apritual world, vrhich it the world of perfect 
harmony ; he is shut up within the narrow walb of 
his limited acquisitions. 

i lence the spirit of the teachings of the Upanishada 
ts : In order to find him you must embrace all. In 
the pursuit of wealth you re.slly give up everything 
to gain a few things, and that Is not the way to 
attain him who is completeness. 

Some modern philosophers of Europe, who are 
directly indirectly indebted to the Upanishads, 
far from realising their debt, maintun that the 
Brahma of India is a mere abstraction, a negation of 
all that is in the srorld. In a word, that the Infinite 
Being ts to be found nowhere except in metaphysics. 
It may be, that such a doctrine has been and sdll 
is prevalent with a section of our countrymen. But 
thti is certainly not in accerd with the pervading 
•pirit of the Indian mind. Instead* it is tlw {wautdee 
of rtalmng and affirming the presence of the infinite 
in alt dungs whic|i has been its cemstant intfiira- 
tioo. 
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We tie ei^oined to aee vkanver iiutrt is kt A* 
wsfdi as k^g ewvebpsd by Gad} 

/ bvm ts God 9vtr and over agaitt wks is im Jin 
4tnd in voater^ mho permam she mhoU worU^ mho is 
its the atmuai trops as xveiJ as in the perenniai ttrtes,* 
Can this be God ^tracted from the worid? 
Ii»tead, it ^nihes not merely seeing him in all 
things, but saluting him in all the objects of the 
world. The attitude of the God-conscious man 
of the Upanishad towards the universe is one of a 
deep feeling of adoration. His object of worship 
is present everywhere. It is the one living truth 
that makes all realities true. This truth is not only 
of knowledge but of dcirotion. ‘ Namonamaht—Jwc 
bow to him everywhere, and over and over again. 
It is recognised in the outburst of the Rishi, who 
addresses the whole world in a sudden ecstasy of 
joy : Usien to me, ye sons of the imfhorial spirit f 
ye who iive in the heavenly abode, I have known 
the Sttpreme Person whose light shines forth from 
beyond the darkness? Do we not find the over- 
whelming delight of a direct and po»tive expoience 
wh<me there is not the least trace of vaguenots or 
pmnvity ? 

Buddha, who cfeveloped the practical side of the 

I lfI«Si)r«nti4*a nr«am jnM kiAck* jagaiytA 

* y« y’6f«a ]ta vifvimSbaraajuBlirivtfx fi yS 

taMMi terVfm MatScumwIi. 

* -Otpit nniritatin pMtt x y* ilhintel tMllmh •HMmuaitm 
yftm ii f m W Miti a i WiB i MiiyxnryuB ttmmb }immkn. 

2 
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fipauhiflf of the UponUhads, preadKd the 
when he wid, iVHh tveryifungt whtthtr it is ahve 9 r 
Mm, rmtu or near, visibk or ittvitihU, ihott shalt pre- 
tervf 0 rtkiioH of unlimiud fove without ottj auimesity 
or without 0 dtsirt to kill. To live m suth a (o/udous^ 
nett while standing or walking, sitting or lying down 
tin you are asleep, is Brahma vihara, or, in other 
words, is living and moving and having your joy in the 
spirit of Brahma. 

What is that spirit? The Upanishad says. The 
being who it in hit ettenee the light and life of all, 
who it worlds eouseious, is Brahma.^ To feel all, 
to be conscious of everything, is his spirit. W'c arc 
immmed in his consciousness body and souJ. It 
is through his consciousness that the sun attracts 
the earth ; it is throi^h his consciousness that the 
iight'Wam are being tnuismitted from planet to 
planet. * 

Not only in space, but this light and life, this all- 
feeRng being is in our souls.* He is all>conscious in 
space, or the world of extension ; and be is all- 
conscious in soul, or the world of intension. 

Thus to attain our world-consciousness, we have 
to unite our Adding with this all-pervaiMve infinite 
feeling. In fact, the only true human progre^ » 
coinckitmt with this widening of the range of fedit^. 
AU our poetry, philosophy, science, art, and rei^ioa 

* fu m M k w mnwyti li. 
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art aervif^ to OEtend the scc^ tf our consdoueneM 
towards higher and larger sjrfieres. Man does not 
acquire rights through occupation of larger space« 
nor throt^h externa] conduct, but bis rights extend 
onljr so far as he is real, and his reality is measured 
by the scope of his consciousness. 

We have, however, to piy a price for this attain- 
ment of the freedom of consciousness. What is the 
price ? It is to give one’s self away. Our soul can 
realise itself truly only by denying itself. The 
Ufxiniahad says, T^c« ikalt gain by giving aroay^ 
Thou shall not covet.* 

In the Gita we are advised to work disinterestedly, 
abandoning all lust for the result, Manv outsidm 
conclude from this teaching that the conception of 
the world as something unreal lies at the root of 
tlM so-called disinterestedness preached in India. 
But the reverse is the truth. 

The man who aims at his own aggrandisement 
underrates everytlung else. Cmnpared with himsdt* 
the rest of the world is unreal. Thus in order to be 
fully conscious of the rcahty of all, man has to be 
free himself from the bonds of personal desires. 
Hiis discipline we have to go through to prepare 
ourselves for our social duties— > for sharing the 
burdens of cxir fellow-beings. Every endeavour to 
attain a larger lifrt requires of man ‘*to gain by 
givtf^ away, and not to be greedy." And thus to 

* XNhIiivm 
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cxfwnd gradtautUf the coiuKkHMtieai of oot*» luittjr 
with at! it the striving of homtnitf. 

The Infinite in India was not a thin ncmeotitf, 
void of all content. Tile Rishit India aaterted 
emphatically, **T'o know him in this liie is to be 
true ; not to know him in this life is the desolation 
erf" death/’ * How to know him then ? *‘ By reaits« 

tng him in each and all.” * Kot only in nature, but 
in the family, in society, and in the state, the marc 
we realise the World-conscious in all, the better 
for us. Failing to realise this, we turn our faces to 
destruction. 

It fills me with great joy and a high hope for the 
future of humanity when I realise that there was a 
time in the remote f^st when our poet-prophets 
stood under the lavish sunshine of an Indian sky and 
greeted the world with the glad recognition of 
kindred. It was not an anthropomorphic hailuctna- 
tion. It was nm seeing man reflected everywhere in 
grotesquely exaggerated images, and witnessing the 
human drama acted on a gigantic scale in nature’s 
arena of flitting lights and shadows. On the con- 
trary, it meant crossing the limiting barriers of the 
individual, to become more than man, to beomie 
one with the All. It was not a mere play of the 
imagination, but it was the liberation conscious- 
neaa firom all the mysdficattotts and exi^gerations of 
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the tdtf. 'Hick wndent seers ilidit in the setene 
depth of thdr mind that the same oiergy, which 
vibrates and passes into the endless forms of the 
wwidy maiufests itself in our inner being as consdous- 
ness ; and there is no break in unity. For these 
seers there was no gap in their luminous vision of 
perfection. They never acknowledged even death 
itself as creating a chasm in the field of reality. 
'Fhcy said. His refitetion is Jenth as well as irn- 
m<tr{aiity} They did not recognise any essential 
opposition between fife and death, and they said with 
absiilutc assurance, “ It is life that is death.” * They 
saluted with the same serenity of gladness “life in 
its aspect of appearing and in its asjwct of departure ” 
— That Kt'hi k is past is hidden in ii/e, and that which 
is to come}' I'hcy knew that mere apfxsirancc and 
disapjxarance arc on the surface like waves on the 
sea, but fife which is permanent knows no decay or 
diminution. 

Everything has sprung from immortal life and is 
vibrating with life, * for life is immense.* 

This is the noble heritage from our forefathers 
waiting to be claimed by us as our own, this ideal of 
the supreme freedom of consciousness. It is not 
merely intellectual or emotional, it has an ethical 
btUiis, and it must be translated into action. In the 
Upanidud it is said, 7'he supreme being is alb- 

^ Y«i|» mfkptK * Pttpa mrUfok. 

* Mtti tjMH mmc mvi p«rtp«fiL bbttum 
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pfrvadnjKt iktrtfm ht U tht itmau p«d in 
To be truly united in knowledge, k>vc, and aerviee 
with ail beinga, and thua to radiie «elf in the 
a!l«peryadmg God is the essence of goodnesa, and 
this is the keynote of the teachings of the Upani* 
thads ; IJfe h immetiie ! • 
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Wb hive seen that it was the aspiration of andem 
India to live and move and have its joy in Brahma, 
the alh-consdous and all-pervading Spirit, by extend- 
ing its field of consciousness over all the world. But 
that, it may be urged, is an impossible task fur man 
to achieve. If this extension of consciousness be 
an outward process, then it is endless ; it is like 
attempting to crc»s the ocean after ladling out ita 
water. By beginning to try to realise all, one haa 
to end by realising nothing. 

But, in reality, it is not so absurd as it sounda, 
Man has every day to solve this problem of enlarg- 
ing his region and adjusting his burdens. Hb 
burdens are many, too numerous for him to carry, 
but he knows that by^ adopting a system lu: can 
%hten the weight of his load. Whenever they feel 
too complicated and unwieldy, he knows it is because 
he has not been able to hit upon the system which 
would have Kt everything in place and distributed 
die weight evenly. This search for system is rcHdly 
a search for unity, for synthesitf ; it is our attempc 
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to htrmoflUe tlie hercrogenecnM compkxitf of outward 
matemb by an inner adjustment. In the search we 
gradually become aware that to 6nd out the One ts 
to poMcaa the All ; that there, indeed, is our last and 
highott pivilege. It b based on the law of that 
unity which is, if we only know it, our abiding 
strength, its living pincipic is the power that is in 
truth ; the truth of that unity which comprehends 
multiplicity. Facts are many, but the truth is one. 
The animal intelligence knows facts, the human mind 
has power to apprehend truth. The apple fails from 
the tree, the rain descends upon the earth — ^you can 
go on burdening your memory with such facts and 
never come to an end. But once you get hold of 
the law of gravitation you can dispnse with the 
necessity of collecting facts itifimtum. You have 
got at one truth which governs numberless facts. 
This discovery of a truth is pure joy to man — it is a 
libo^tion of his mind. For, a mere fact is like a 
blind lane, it leads only to itself — it has no beyond. 
But a truth opens up a whole horizon, it leads us to 
the infinite. That is the reason why, when a man like 
l>irwin discovers some simple general truth about 
Biology, it does not stop there, but like a lamp 
ahedding its light far beyond the object for which it 
was lighted, it illumines the whole region of human 
life and thou^t, transcending its mrigtnal puipose. 
Tims we find that truth, while investing all 
Acta, is not a mdfe aggregate of facts — it tor* 
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poMes them on ell ekfes end potntt to the infiiilte 
ceifitjr. 

As m the rqgton of knowledge so in th«t of con- 
sckmsnest, imm .must clearly realise some centra! 
truth which will give him an outlook over the widest 
poenble field. And that is the object which the 
Upanishad has in view when it says, Kum ihint 
own Soui. Or, in other words, realise the one great 
principle of unity that there is in every man. 

All our egoistic impulses, our selfish desires, 
obscure our true vision of the, soul. Far they only 
indicate our own narrow self. When we are 
conscious of our soul, we perceive the inner being 
that transcends our ego and has its deeper afiBnity 
with the All. 

Children, when they begin to learn each separate 
letter of the alphabet, find no pleasure in it, because 
they miss the real purpose of the lesson ; in fact, 
while letters claim our attention only in themselves 
and as isolated things, they fatigue us. They become 
a source of joy to us only when they combine into 
words and sentences and convey an idea. 

Likewise, our soui when detached and imprisoned 
within the narrow limits of a self loses ia significance. 
For its very essence is unity. It can only find out 
io truth by unifying itself with others, and only 
then it has its joy. Man waa troubled and he lived 
in a state of Ibw so long as he had not discovered 
die anifmtnity of law in nature ; till then the world 
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m$ slim to him. The bw that he d b coft ro d b 
nothing but the perception of harmony that prevaib 
between reason, which b the soul of man, and the 
working* of the world. Thb b the bond of uniott 
through which man b rebted to the werid in which 
he lives, and he feeb an exceeding joy when he finds 
this out, for then he realises himself in his surround^* 
ings. To understand anything » to find in it some- 
thing which is our own, and it is the discovery of 
ourselves outside us which makes us glad. TOs 
relation of understanding is partial, but the rebtion 
of love is complete. In love the sense of diiference 
is obliterated and the human soul fulfils its purpose 
in perfection, transcending the limits of itself and 
reaching aerms the threshold of the infinite. There- 
fore love is the highest bliss that man can attain to, 
for through it alone he truly knows that he is more 
than himself, and that he is at one with the All. 

Thb principle of unity which man has in his smil 
is ever active, establishing relations far aund wide 
through literature, art, and science, society, state- 
craft, and religion. Our great Revealers are they 
who make nunilest the true meaning of the soul by 
giving up sell" for the love of mankind. They fi«» 
calumny and persecution, deprivatkin and death in 
their service of love. They live the life of the 
amd, nc^ of the self, and thus they pron; to tai 
the ultimate truth of huroanity. We caU them 
Mskmisst ** the men of the gnat soul.” 
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It IS nid ill one of die Uptnishuis: Tt is nti 
Aat Abe Itvest thy ssn hecaui* tfm dfsimt him^ kttt 
Iwtst thy sen htcaust thou desirtst thiue $ttm SoitV 
The meaning of this U, that whomsoever we love* in 
him we hnd our own soul in the highest sense. The 
final truth of our existence Ii(» in this. Poramamta, 
the supreme soul, is in me, as well as in my son, 
and my joy in my son is the realisation of this truth, 
it has become quite a commonplace fact, yet it is 
wonderful to think upon, that the joys and sorrows 
of our loved ones arc joys and sorrows to us — nay, 
they are more. Why so? Because in them we 
have grown larger, in them we have touched that 
great truth which comprehends the whole universe. 

It very often happens that our love for our 
children, our friends, or other loved ones, debars us 
from the further realisation of our soul. It enlarges 
our scope of consciousness, no doubt, yet it sets a 
limit to its freest expansion. Nevertheless, it is the 
first step, and all the wonder lies in this firU: step 
itself. It dhows to us the true nature of our souL 
From it we know, for certain, that our highest joy is 
in the losing of our ^oistic self and in the uniting 
with others. This love gives us a new power and 
tnsght and beauty of mind to the extent of the limits 
we set around it, but ceases to do so if those limits 
lose thor elasticity, and militate against the spirit 

> Ha rt trf ftmmft iamtjm ftanb prijS UwviU, ttMiutiii ktmifo 
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of love tltt^her; then our friendship* beccnne 
C3(cJuHvey our families selfish and inhospitshley oor 
nation* insular and i^ressivtty ioimicail to other 
races. It is like putting a burning light within a 
sealed enclosure* which shines brightly till the 
pcMsonous gases accumubte and smother the fame. 
Neverthelctn it has proved its truth befcane it dies, 
and made known the joy of freedom from the grip 
of the darkness, blind and empty and cold. 

According to the Upanishads, the key to cosmic 
consciousness, to God^consciousness, is in the con- 
sciousness of the soul. To know our soul apart 
from the self is the first step towards the realisation 
of the supreme deliverance. We must know with 
absolute certainty that essentially we are spirit. This 
wc can do by winning mastery over self, by riwng 
above ail pride and greed and fear, by knowing that 
worldly losses and physical death can take nothing 
away from the truth and the greatness of our soul. 
The chick knows when it breaks through the self- 
centred isolation of its egg that the hard shell which 
covered it so long was not really a part of it* life. 
Hiat shdl is a de»l thing, it has no growth, it affords 
no gllmpe whatever of the vast beyond that lies 
outside it. However pleasantly perfect and rounded 
It may be, it must be given a How to, it most be 
burst through and thereby the freedom of light and 
wr be won, and the complete purpose of bird life he 
wdueved. In Saitdmt, the bird hai been called the 
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tinQ»4x]rn : to too the man » named, who hat gone 
throc^ the ceremony pf the discipline of selfHTStraint 
and h^h thiidting for a period of at least twelve- 
years ; who has come out simple in wants, pure in 
heart, and ready to take up ail the responiubilitks 
of life in a disinterested largeness of spirit. He it 
considered to have had his rebirth from the blind 
envelopment of self to the freedom of soul life ; to 
have come into living relation with his surroundings ; 
to have become at one with the AIL 

I have already warned my hearers, and must once 
more warn them against the idea that the teachert 
of India preached a renunciation of the world and 
of self which leads only to the blank emptiness of 
negation. Their aim wu the realisation of the soul, 
or, in other words, gaining the world in perfect truth. 
When Jesus said, “ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth,” he meant this. He pro* 
claimed the truth that when man gets rid of hia 
pnde of self then he comes into his true inheritance. 
No mane has he to fight his way into his position in 
the world; it is secure for him everywhere by the 
immortal right of his soul. Pride of self interferes 
with the {m>per function of the soul which is to 
realise itself by perf^tng its union with the world 
and tlw world’s God. 

In his sermon to Sidhu %mha Buddha says, // 
If Awr, SimAa, Aat I denouHce atiivitus, hut ot^ the 
eedvitin Aat ked t» the evil m cewvff, dtoughtt^ er deeM, 
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|i it mu, Simha, tkst / prHuh hu txfy At 

txHnciitti cf pride, Ixtt, evil thtxgkt, end igxtrxmce, mU 
tku tf ftriiventu, Itve, thxrity, end mtk. 

The doctrine of deliverance that Buddha preached 
was the freedom from the thraldom of Jvitfyi* 
Jtviifyt is the ignorance that darkens our conscious- 
ness, and tends to limit it within the boundaries of 
our persomd self. It i> this Jvid^a, this ignorance, 
this limiting of consciousness that create the hard 
separateness of the ego, and thus becomes the source 
of all pride and greet! and cruelty incidental to self- 
seeking. When a man sleep* he is shut up w'ithin 
the narrow activities of his physical life. He lis'cs, 
but he knows not the varied relations of his life to 
his surroundings, — therefore he knows not himself. 
So when a man lives the life of Jvidya he is confined 
within h»s own self. It is a spiritual sleep ; his con- 
sciousness is not fully awake to the highest reality that 
surrounds him, therefta^ he knows not the reality of 
his own soul. When he att^ns Bsdhi, i.e. the awaken- 
ment from the sleep of self to the perfection of 
consciousne«i, he becomes Buddha. 

Once I met two ascetics of a certain religious sect 
in a S'Ulage of Bengal, " Can you tell roe,” 1 adeed 
them, wherein lies the special features of your 
religion ? ’* 0,nc of them hc^tated for a moment 
and answered, ** h is dtScuit to define that.” The 
other said, No, it is quite simj:^. We hold that 
we have first of all to know cmr own soul under the 
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gw<ltiiaB of our ^ritua! teacher, and wh»i we have 
done that we can l^d him, who » the Supreme Soul, 
witMn US.” “ Why don’t you preach your doctrine 
to aS the people of the world ? " I aaked. ** Who- 
ever feels thirsty will of himself comf to the river,” 
was his reply. “ But then, do you find it so ? Arc 
they coming ? ” The man gave a gentle smile, and 
with an assurance which had not the least tinge of 
impatience or anxiety, he said, ‘‘They muat come, 
one and all.” 

Yes, he is right, this simple ascetic of rural 
Bengal. Man is iitdeed abroad to satisfy needs which 
are more to him than food aid clothing. He is out 
to find himself. Man’s history b the history of his 
journey to the unknown in quest of the realisation 
of his immortal self— his soul. Through the rise 
and fall of empires ; through the building up' 
gigantic piles of wealth and the ruthless scattering of 
them upon the dust ; through the creation of vast 
bodies of symbols that give shape to his dreams and 
aspirations, and the casting of them away like the 
playthings of an outwean infancy ; throi^h his 
fewging of magic keys with which to unlock the 
mysteries of creation, and through his throwing 
away of this labour of ages to go back to his work- 
shop and work up afresh some new form ; yes, 
through it all man is marching from epoch to epoch 
towards the fullest realisarimi c^chis soul,— die soul 
wlui^ is greater than the thingt man aocumulateB, 

S 
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tlM» deads lie {KenmfdidbeSk dK themics be tiiulds; 
die eoai wbote cmwiird course is never checked 
death or dissolution. Man's mistakes stid iBulures 
have by no means been triAing or tmatt« they have 
strewn his path srith colossal ruins; his sull^Tings 
have been immense, like Inrth-pan^ for a giant 
child ; they are the prelude of a fulhiment whose 
acGpe is inhnite. Man has gone throi^h and is still 
undergoing martyrdoms in various ways, and his 
instituticms are the altars he has built whereto he 
Iwtngt ha daily sacrifices, marvellous in kind and 
ttupendcKM in quantity. All this would be absolutely 
unmeaning and unbearable if all along he did 
^1 that dee{>est joy of the soul within him, which 
tries its divine strength by suffia-ing and proves its 
exhaustlc«i riches by renunciation. Yes, they are 
coming, the pilgrims, one and all — coming to their 
true inheritance of the world ; they are ever broaden- 
ti^ their consciousness, ever seelung a higher and 
higher unity, ever approachit^ nearer to the one 
central Truth which is all-comprehensive. 

Man's poverty is abysmal, his wants are endless 
till he becomes truly conscious of his soul. Till 
then, the wca-ld to him is in t state of continual 
flux— 4 phantann that is and b not. For a man 
who has realised his soul there b a determinate 
coitre of the imiverae around which all else can 
find its {dice, and from thence endy can he 

draw and anjoy the bleaacdoesa of a harmonhaw life. 
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Tlwre vas « ^me when die ourdi wst t 
nebolotts masi whMc particles were scattered Sur 
apart through the expanding force of heat ; when 
sfae had not yet attained her definiteness of form 
and had neither beauty near purpose, but only heat 
and motion. Gradually, when her vapourt were con* 
densed into a unified rounded wheJe through a forct 
that strove to bring all straggling matters under 
tin; contrd of a centre, she occupied her prt^ier 
place among the planets of the solar system, like an 
emerald pendant in a necklace of diamonds. So with 
our soul. When the heat and motion of blind 
impulses and passions distract it on all sides, we can 
neither give nor receive anything truly. But when 
we find our centre in our soul by the power of 
self>rcstraint, by the force that harmonises all 
warring elements and unifies those that are apart, 
then all our isolated impressions reduce themselves 
to arisdom, and all our momentary impulses of heart 
find their com(rietion in love ; then all the petty 
detjuls of our life reveal an infinite purpose, and 
all our thoi^hts and deeds unite themselves insepar- 
aUy in an internal harmony. 

The Upanishads say with great empha»s. Know 
Aott the OKit the SeuL^ Jt is the bridge leading te 
the mmrial being.* 

This » tiu; ultimate end of man, to find the One 
iriMcJi is in him; adiich b hb truth, which b hb 
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; the key with which he opoit the gate of the 
apuittial life, the heavenly kingdom. H» desires are 
many, and madly they run after the varied (Ejects of 
the world, for therein they have their life and fulfil- 
ment. But that which is ew in him is ever seeking 
for unity— -unity in knowledge, unity in love, unity 
in purjioscs of will ; its highest joy is when it reaches 
the infinite one within its eternal unity. Hence the 
saying of the Upanishad, On/y thost of traepdf 
mindi^ and none else, ni/t atfain abiding joy, by realising 
within their stuh the Being who manifests one esseme in 
a muhipluity of forms ' 

Through ail the diversities of the world the one 
in us is threading its course towards the one in all ; 
this is its nature and this is its joy. But by thjrt 
devious path it could never reach its goal if it haul 
not a light of its own by which it could catch in a 
Bash the sight of what it was seeking. The vision 
of the Supreme One in our own soul is a direct 
and immediate intuition, not based on any ratiocina- 
tion or demonstration at all. Our eyes naturally see 
an object as a whole, not by breaking it up into parts, 
but by bringing ail the parts tc^ether into a unity 
srith ourselves. So with the intuition of our SodU 
consciousurtess, which naturally and totally realbea its 
unity in the Supreme One. 

Says the Upanishad : This dtigf who is mamfestis^ 
hmse^ i« the asH^des of the Hmver» ahttoyt dweSs in 

* Clwm y*h kjofttl * * tM Wnwniilwii |i 
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Die heart ^man as the supreme smtL These whe realise 
htm t/mugh the immediate peneption ef she heart attain 
imuartality} 

He is yishvakarma ; that is, in a multiplicity of 
forms and forces lies his outward manifestation in 
nature I but his inner manifestation in our soul is 
that which exists in unity. Our pursuit of truth in 
the domain of nature therefore is through analysis 
and the gradual methods of science, but our appre- 
hension of truth in our soul is immediate and through 
direct intuition. We cannot attain the supreme soul 
by successive additions of knowledge acquired bit by 
bit even through all eternity, because he is one, he 
is not made up of parts ; we can only know him as 
heart of our hearts and soul of our soul ; we can 
only know him in the love and joy we feel when we 
give up our self and stand before him face to face. 

The deepest and the most earnest prayer that has 
ever risen from the human heart has t)ecn uttered 
in our ancient tongue: O thou self-revealing aw, 
reveal thyself in me} We are in misery because we 
are creatures of self— the sdf that is unyielding and 
narrow, that reflects no, light, that is blind to the 
inflmte. Our self is loud with its own disem'dant 
clamour — it is not the tuned harp whose chords 
vil»:ate with the music of the eternal. Sighs of 
(iisoontent and weariness of fliilure, idle regrets for 

* 1«IU ifM vittlmlcMnnA mhStmX hr»4*f« ivmviilitialki 
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tdw {Mttt tnd «nxietiai for the future «re ttYmUbg 
mar shallow hearts because we have not found our 
souls, and the 9eif>revading spirit has not been 
mani^ within us. Hence our cry, O aw/ii/ 
ear, #atv *»e wuA thy smik tf grate ever and evermere} 
It is a stiBing shroud of death, this self'gratihcatiofl, 
tius insatiabie greed, this pride of pcMsession, this 
insolent alienation of heart. Rudra^ O thou aiefnl 
ear, rend this dark (ever in tmiin and let the saving 
hetm ef thy mile ef grace strike through this night of 
gloom and vcaktn my soul, 

Frm unreality lead me to tke real^ from darkness 
to the hght^from death to immortality,* But how can 
one hope to have this prayer granted ? For infinite 
is the distance that lies between truth and untruth, 
between death and deathlcssness. Yet this measure- 
tciMi gulf is bridged in a moment when the self- 
revealing one reveals himself in the soul. There 
the miracle haf^wns, for there is the mecting'ground 
of the finite and infinite. Father^ completely sweep 
away cdl my sins / * For in man takes part with 
the finite against the infinite that is in him. It is 
the defeat of his soul by his self. It is a perilously 
kwing game, in which man stakes hb all to gain a 
part. Swn is the blurring of truth which clouds the 
purity of our consciousness. In sin we lust after 
{Measures, not because they are mily dedraHe, but 

^ u iitttiklkftm iKkixa filii 

* VidiiirliiMt* Mirtur slmlilm 
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because Uw red %&( <jf our jmskm maket them 
•pfKur destraide; we long few thing* not becaute 
are great in themselves, tmt because our ^t»d 
exaggorates them and makes them tj>p6ar great. 
These exaggerati<His, these faluhcationa of the per- 
spective of things, break the harmony of our life at 
every step ; we lose the true standard of values and 
are distracted by the false claims of the varied 
interests of life contending with one another. It is 
this failure to bring a!! the elements of his nature 
under the unity and control of the Supreme One 
that makes man feel the pang of his separation from 
God and gives rise to the earnest prayer, O God, Q 
Father, completely sixeep .away all our sitts. * Give 
unto us that which is good, ‘ the good which is the 
daily bread of our souls. In our pleasures we are 
confined to ourselves, in the good we are freed and 
we belong to all. As the child in its mother'V 
womb gets its sustenance through the union of its 
life with the larger life of its mother, so our soul 
is nourished only through the good which is the 
recc^nition of its inner kinship, the channel of its 
communication with the infinite by which it b 
surrounded and fed. Hence it is sud, ** Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall be filled.*' For righteousness b 
the divine fo^ of the soul ; nothii^ but thb can 
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fill tnaiit can make him live tlw life the infinite^ 
cam help him in his growth towards the eternal. 
W( hof ta thtt frm whom com the e/ wr 

fife} f/'V hew ahe to thee from whom coma the pmd 
of our toui* We how to thee who art good^ the highest 
good* in whom we arc united with everything, that 
is, in peace and harmony, in goodness and Jove. 

Man’s cry is to reach his fullest expression. It 
is this desire for 8elf>ex];nession that leads ham to 
seek wealth and power. But he has to discover that 
accumulaticin is not realisation. It is the inner light 
that reveals him, not outer things. When this light 
is lighted, then in a moment he knows that Man's 
highest revelation is Goci’a own rcvciaiion in him. 
And his cry is for this — the manifestation of his 
soul, which is the manifestation of God in his soul- 
Man becontes perfect man, he attains his fullest 
expression, when his soul realises itself in the Infinite 
being who is Jvih whose very essence is expression. 

The real misery of man is in the fact that he has 
not fully come out, that he is selfK>bscured, lost in 
the midst of his own desires. He cannot feel 
himself beyond his personal surroundings, his greater 
•elf is blurted out, his truth b unrealised. The 
prayer that’ rises up from his whole being is therefore, 
7%0w, who art the spirit of mauifestadou^ mtanifest 
d^uif m me,* This longing for the parfect ea^sresr 
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1^ o£ his self is more deeply mhorent m nun than 
hk hunger and tlurst for bodily sustenance, his lust 
for wealth and distincdon. This prayer is not 
merdy one born individually of him ; it w in the 
depth of all things, it is the ceasele^ urging in 
him of the Jvih, of the spirit of eternal mani- 
festation. The rcvcalmcnt of the infinite in the 
finite, which is the motive of all creation, is not 
seen in its perfection in the starry heavens, in the 
beauty of the flowers. It is in the soul of man. 
For there will seeks its manifestation in will, and 
freedom turns to win its final prize in the freedom 
of surrender. 

Therefore, it is the seJf of man which the great 
King of the universe has not shadowed with hia 
throne — he has left it free. In his physical and 
mental organism, where man is related with nature, 
he has to acknowledge the rule of his King, but in 
his self he is free to disown him. There our God 
must win his entrance. There he comes as a gtmt, 
not as a king, and therefore he has to wait till he 
is invited. It is the man’s self from which God 
has withdrawn his commands, for there he comes 
to court our love. His armed force, the laws of 
nature, stand outside its gate, and only beauty, the 
messenger of his love, finds adnm»ion within its 
pfcoticts. 

It is only in thb ngion of will that anarchy is 
permitted ; only in man’s self that the discord of 
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«is4 unr^hteotttncM Hold its f«%n; snd 
things out come to such s pan that vre may cry out 
in our tnguith, ** Such utter lawtesanen could never 
prevail if there ircre a God!” Indeed, God has 
stood nide from our self, where hb watchful 
patience knows no bounds, and where he never 
fbrcea open the doors if shut against him. For* 
this seif of ours has to attain its ultimate meaning, 
which is the soul, not through the compulsion of 
God'a power but through love, and thus become 
united with God in freedom. 

lie whose spirit has been made one with God 
itfands iKforc man as the supreme flower of humanity. 
There nun flnds in truth what he is ; tor there the 
Jvik is revealed to him in the soul of man as 
the most perfect revelation for him of God ; for 
there we see the union of the sufn'eme will with our 
will, our love with the love everlasting. 

Therefore, in our country he who truly loves 
God roceivoi such homage from men as would be 
considered almost sacrilegious in the west. We 
ice in him God's wish fulfilled, the most diflicult of 
all obstacles to hb reveUment removed, and God's 
own perfect joy fully blossoming in humanii^. 
Through him we find the whole world of man 
overspread with a divine homeliness. Htt life, 
burning with God's love, makes all our eartldy love 
mf^endenti All the intimate assoctatwiu of our 
Mct ill its eapertmee of pkasure *od pun* grmip 
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thomelm around thia diafdajr of the divine love, 
and form the drama that we witneai in him. The 
toodi of an infinite mystery paasm over the trivial 
and the fiimUiar, making it break mit into inefird>ie 
muaic. The trees and the stars and the blue hills 
appear to us as symbols aching with a meaning 
which can never be uttered in words. We seem to 
watch the Master in the very act of creation ot a 
new world when a man’s soul draws her heavy 
curtain of self aside, when her veil is lifted and she 
is face to face with her eternal lover. 

But what is this state? It is like a morning of 
spring, varied in its life and beauty, yet one and 
entire. When a man’s life rescued from distractions 
finds its unity in the soul, then the consciousness of 
the infinite becomes at once direct and natural to it 
as the light is to the flame. All the conflicts and 
contradiaions of life are reconciled ; knowledge, 
love, and action harmonized ; pleasure and pain 
become one in beauty, enjoyment and renunciation 
equal in goodness ; the breach between the finite 
and the infinite fills with love and overflows ; every 
moment carries its message of the eternal ; the 
formless appears to us In the form of the flower, 
of the fruit ; the boundless takes us up in his arms 
«s a father and walks by our side as a friend. It is 
only the soul, the one ‘m man which by its very 
nature can ovenxHne all Umita, and finds its affinity 
vrith the Supreme One. While yet we have not 
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attuned the internal harmonf , and tlw wholeiie» of 
our being, our life remains a life of habits. The 
world still appears to us as a machine, to be mascered 
where it is useful, to be guarded against where it is 
dangerous, and never to be known in its full fellow-* 
ship with us, alike in its physical nature and in its 
spiritual life and beamy. 
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THE PROBI-EM OF EVIL 

The question why there is evil in existence b the 
svnc as why there is imperfection, or, in other words, 
why there is creation at all. We must take it for 
granted that it could not be otherwise ; that creation 
must be imperfect, must be gradual, and that it is 
futile to ask the question, Why arc we ? 

But this is the real question we ought to ask : 
Is this imperfection the hnal truth, is evil absolute 
and ultimate ? The river has its boundaries, its 
banks, but is a river all banks ? or are the banks the 
final facts about the river Do not these obwHruc- 
tiems themselves give its water an onward motion f 
The towing rope binds a boat, but is the bondage its 
meaning P Does it not at the same time draw the 
boat forward ? 

The current of the world has its boundaries, 
otherwise it could hEVe no existence, but its purpose 
is not shown in the boundaries which restrain it, but 
in its movement, which is towards perfection. The 
wonder ts not that there idiould be obstacles and 
wiBeriiq^ in this world, but that there diould be law 
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tnd order, beeutf md joy, goodiWM utd love. The 
idea of God that man haa in hit being is the wwider 
of all wonders. 1 le has felt in the depths of his life 
that what appears as imperfect is the manifestation of 
the jKrfect ; just as a man who has an car for mtsic 
realises the perfection of a song, while in fact he is 
only listening to a succession of notes. Man has 
found out the great paradox that what is limited it 
not imprisoned within Its limits ; it is ever moving, 
and therewith shcdiling its finitude every moment. 
In fact, injpcrfcciion is not a negation of perfect- 
ness ; finitude is not contradictory to infimty : they 
arc but completeness manifested in parts, infinity 
revealed within bounds. 

Pain, which is the feeling of our finiteness, is not 
a fixture in our life. It is not an end in itself, as 
joy is. To meet with it is to know that it has no 
part in the true permanence of creation. It is what 
error is in our intellectual life. To go through the 
history of the development of science is to go 
through the maze of mistakes it made current at 
different times. Yet no one really believes that 
science is the one perfect mode of disseminating mis- 
takes. The progressive ascertainment of truth w 
the important thing to remember in the history of 
science, not its innumerable mistakes. Error, hy its 
nature, cannot be stationary ; it cannot remain srith 
truth ; like a tran'p, it m'ist quit its lodgu^ as soon 
u it fails to pay its stxire tw the full 
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A* in mtellectual emn*, so in evil of uif ocher 
Imtn, its essence is impermanence^ for it cannot 
accord with the whole. Every moment it is being 
corrected by the totality of things and keeps chang- 
ing its aspect. We exaggerate its importance by 
imagining it as at a standstill. Could we collect the 
statistics of the immense amount of death and putre- 
faction happening every moment in this earth, they 
would appal us. But evil is ever moving ; with 
all its incalculable immensity it does nut effectually 
clog the current of uur life ; and we And that the 
earth, water, and air remain sweet and pure for living 
beings. All such statistics consist of our attempts 
to represent statically what is in motion ; and in 
the process things assume a weight in our mind 
which they have not in reality. For this reason a 
man, who by his profession is concerned with any 
particular aspect of life, is apt to magnify its pro- 
portions ; in laying undue stress upon facts he loses 
his hold upon truth. A detective may have the 
opportunity of studying crimes in detail, but he loses 
his sense of their relative place in the whole social 
economy. When science collects facts to illustrate 
the struggle for exigence that is going on in the 
animal kingdcMn, it raises a picture in our minds d 
“nature rod in tooth and claw.” But in these 
mentid pictures we give a fixity to colours and forms 
wdudi are really evanesmit It h like calculating 
the srdght of the air on each square inch of our 
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bodf to prove th«t it must be crushingty heavy 
for u». With every weight, however, there is an 
adjustment, and we lightly bear our tmrden. With 
the struggle for existence in nature there u re* 
ciprocity. The« is the love for children and for 
cemrades ; there is the sacrifice of self, which springs 
from love ; and this love is the positive element 
in life. 

If we kept the search<light of our observation 
turned upcm the het of death, the world would appear 
to us like a huge charnel>hou$e ; but in the world of 
life the thought of death has, we hnd, the least 
poaailde hold upon our minds. Not because it is 
the least apparent, but because it is the negative 
aspect of life ; just ss, in spite of the fact that we 
shut our eyelids every second, it is tlw openii^s of 
the eyes that count. Life as a whole never takes 
death seriously, it laughs, dances and plays, it 
builds, hoards and loves in death's face. Only when 
we detach one individual fact of death do we see its 
Uankness and beemtne dismayed. We lose sight c/ 
the whokness of a life of which death is part. It is 
like looking at a piece of cloth through a microscope. 
It appears like a net ; we gaze at the big holes and 
shiver in imagination. But the truth is, death is not 
the ultimste reality. It looks black, as the iky 
locks blue; but it does not bUcken existence, just 
as tbe stcy does not kave 'm stain upon that wings of 
Uie turd 
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When we wstch e child trying to wtlk, we tee its 
ooantleas failures ; its tucce!»es are but few. If we 
had to limit our observation within a narrow space 
of time, the sight would be cruel. But we find that 
in spite of its repeated failures there is an impetus 
of joy in the child which sustains it in its seemingly 
impossible task. We sec it does not think of its 
falls so much as of its power to keep its balance 
though for only a moment. 

Like these accidents in a child’s attempts to walk, 
we meet with sufferings in various forms in our life 
every day, showing the imficrfcctions in our know- 
ledge and our available power, and in the application 
of our will. But if these revealed our weakness to 
us only, we should die of utter depression. When 
we select for observation a limited area of our 
activities, our individual futures and miseries loom 
large in our minds ; but our life leads us insdnctim^Iy 
to take a wider view. It gives us an ideal of perfec- 
tion which ever carries us beyond our present 
limitations. VTithin us we have a hope which 
always walks in front of our fwesent narrow experi- 
ence ; it is the undying faith in the infinite in us ; 
it will never accept any of our disabilities as a 
pOTiunent fact ; it sets no limit to its own scope ; 
it dares to assert that man has oneness with God ; 
and ks wild dreams become true every day. 

We see the truth when we settour mind nswards 
the infinite. The ideal d truth is not in the narrow 
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(mfsenty not m our immediate aeimtiona, but in dw 
conKicHitnes» of the whole which gives us a taste of 
what we shottld have in what we do have. Consciously 
or uncon»ci«»uslv we have in our life this feeling of 
Truth which is ever larger than its appearance ; for 
our life is ficing the inhnite, and it is in movement. 
Its aspiration is therefore itthnitely more than its 
achievement, and as it goes on it finds that no reali- 
sation of truth ever leaves it stranded on the desert 
of fituditv, hut carries it to a region beyond. 
Evil cannot altogether arrest the course of life on 
the highway and rob it of its possessions. For 
the evil has to fiass on. it has to grow into good ; 
it cannot stand and give battle to the All. If the 
least evil could stop anywhere indefinitely, it would 
sifik deep and cut into the very roots of existence. 
As it it, man docs not really believe in evil, just as he 
cannot believe that violin strings have been purposely 
made to create the exquisite tewture of discordant 
notes, though by the aid of statistics it can be mathe- 
matically proved that the probability of discord is 
far greater than that of hannony, and fewr one who 
can play the violin there are thousands who cannot. 
The potentiality of perfection outweighs actual con- 
tradictions. No doubt there have b«;n people who 
assoted existence to be an absolute evil, but man 
can never take them seriously. Their pessimism 
is a mere pose, cither intellectual or sentimental ; 
but lifi: itself is optimistic: it wants to on. 
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Pcsaimism is s Ibmi of mental dipsomania, it disdains 
health]^ noumhment, indulges in the strong drink of 
denunciation, and creates an artihcial dejection which 
thirsts for a stronger draught. If existence were an 
evil, it would wait for no philosopher to prove it. 
It is like convicting a man of suicide, while ail the 
time he stands before you in the flesh. Existence 
itself is here to prove that it cannot he an evil. 

An imperfection which is not all imperfection, 
but which has perfection for its ideal, must go through 
a perpetual realisation. I'hus, it is the function of 
our intellect to realise the truth through untruths, 
and knowledge is nothing but the continually burn- 
ing up of error to set free the light of truth. Ouf 
will, our character, has to attain perfection by com 
tinually overcoming evils, either inside or outside 
us, or both ; our physical life is consuming bodily 
materials every moment to maintain the life Are ; 
and our moral life too has its fuel to burn. This 
life process is going on — we know it, we have felt 
it ; and we have a faith which no individual instancea 
to the contrary can shake, that the direction of 
humanity is from evil to good. For we feel that 
good is the positive element in man’s nature, and in 
every age and every clime what man values most is 
his ideid of goodness. We have known the good, 
we have loved it, and we have paid our highest 
reverence to men who have showi)^ in their lives what 
/[(oodneM is. 
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Tlie queidon wiJl he »dicd, Whst it goodnon; 
whtt doet our monU ntture mean ? Mjr answer », 
that when a man begins to have an extemied vision 
of his true self, when he realises that he is much 
more than at present he seems to be, he begins to get 
^nscious of his moral nature. ITwcii he grows aware 
of that which he is yet to be, and the state not yet 
experienced by him becomes more real than that 
under his direct experiente. Necessarily, his per- 
spective of life changes, and his will takes the place 
of his wishes. For will is the supreme wish of the 
burger life, the life whose greater portion is out of 
our present reach, whose objects are not ftw the most 
part before our sight. Then comes the conflict of 
our lesser man with our greater man, of our wishes 
with our will, of the desarc for things affecting our 
scnsoi with the purjxise that is within our heart. 
Then we begin to distinguish between what we 
immediately desire and what is good. For good is 
that which is desirable for our greater self. Thus 
the settle of goodness comes out of a truer view of 
our life, which is the connected view of the whole- 
ness the field of life, and which takes into account 
not cmly what is present before us but what is not, 
and perhaps never humanly can be. Man, who is 
provident, Axis for that life of his which is not yet 
existent, feels much more for that than for the life 
that is with him ;.,therefore he is re«iy to sacrifice 
l»is present indinatioa for the unrealised future. In 
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thit he becomes great, for he redtaes truth. Evm to 
be dKcicntly selfish s man has to rect^ntae this truth, 
and has to curb his imm^tate impulses— in other 
wardit has to be For our moral faculty is 

the faculty by which we know that life is not made 
up of fragments, purposeless and disomtinuous. 
This moral sense of man not only gives him the 
power to see that the self has a continuity in time, 
but it also enables him to see that he is not true 
when he is only restricted to his own self. He is 
more in truth than he is in fact. He truly 
belongs to individuals who are not included in his 
own individuality, and whom he is never even likely 
to know. As he has a feeling for his future self 
which b out«dc his present consciousne<», so he has 
a feeling for his greater self which is outside the 
limits of his personality. There is no man who has 
not this feeling to some extent, who has never 
sacrificed his selfish desire for the sake of some other 
person, who has never felt a pleasure in undetgoing 
some loss or trouble because it pleased somebody 
else. It b a truth that man is not a detached 
being, that he has a universal aspect ; and when he 
recognises this, he becomes great. Even the most 
evilly^bposed selfishness has to recognise this when 
it sedb the power to do evil ; for it cannot ignore 
truth and yet be strong. So in order to daim the 
md of trutb, selfidmess has tp be unselfish to 
eouie extent. A band of robbers must be mond m 
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Cfder to hold together u a band ; they may rob the 
whole world but not each other. To make an 
Immoral intention aucceaeTuU some of its weapons 
must be moral. In fact» very often it is our ?cry 
moral strength which gives us most effectively tlw 
power to do evil, to exploit other individuals fewr our 
own benefit, to rob other people of their just lights. 
I'he lifi; of an animal is unmoral, for it it aware only 
of an immediate present ; the life of a man can be 
immoral, but that only means that it must have a 
moral basis. What is immoral is imperfectly moral. 
Just as what is false is true to a small extent, or it 
cannot even be false. Not to see is to be Wind, but 
to see srrongly is to see only in an imperfect manner. 
Man’s selfishness is a twginning to see some connec- 
tion, some purpose in life ; and to act in accordance 
with its dictates requires self-restraint and regula- 
tion of conduct. A selfish man willingly undergoes 
troubles for the sake of the seif, he suffers hardship 
and privation without a murmur, simply because he 
knows that what is pain and trouble, looked at from 
the point of view of a short space of time, are 
just the opposite when seen in a larger perspective, 
llius what is a loss to the smaller man is a grin 
to the greater, and imr vtrsa. 

To the man who lives for an idea, for his country, 
for tJt» good of humanity, life has an extensive 
meanit^, and to, that extent pain becomes kas 
important to him. To live the lii'e of goodncM b to 
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live the iife of all. Heasure it for otte't own tdf, 
but goodness it conomed with the happtneu of til 
humanity and for all time. From the point of 
view of the good, pleasure and pain appear in * 
difbsrent meaning ; so much so, that pleasure may- 
be shunned, and pain be courted in its {dace, and 
death itself be made welcome ta giving a higher value 
to life. From these higher standpoints of a man’s 
life, the standpoints of the good, pleasure and pain 
lose their absolute value. Martyrs prove it in 
history, and we prove it every day in our life in our 
little martyrdoms. When we take a pitcherful of 
water from the sea it has its weight, but when we 
take a dip into the sea itself a thousand pitchersful of 
water flow above our head, and we do not feel their 
weight. We have to carry the pitcher of self with 
our strength ; and so, while on the plauie of selfish- 
ness pleasure and pain have their full weight, on 
the moral plane they arc so much lightenoi that the 
man who has reached it appears to us almost super- 
human in his patience under crushing trials, and his 
forbearance in the face of malignant persecution. 

To live in perfect goodness is to realise one’s life 
in the infinite. This is the most comprehensive 
view of life which we can have by our inherent 
power of the moral vision of the wholeness of life. 
And the teaching of Buddha is to cultivate thin 
moral power to the highest extent, to know that our 
of activitMSt is not bound to the plane of our 
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imxvtm self. This Is the visitni of the heavenlf 
kuigdom of Christ. When we attsin to that uni« 
emal iife^ which is the moral life, we become freed 
from bonds of pleasure and pain, and the place 
vacated bjr our self becomes hllcd with an unspeak- 
able joy which springs from measureless love. In 
this state the soul's activity is all the more heightened, 
only its motive power is not from desires, but in its 
own joy. *11118 is the Karma-yoga of the Gt*r, the 
way to become one with the infinite activity by the 
exercise of the activity of disinterested goodness. 

When Euddha meditated upon the way of relea^ng 
mankind from the grip of misery he came to this 
truth : that when man attaint his highest end by 
mergii^ the individual in the universal, he becomes 
free from the thraldom of pain. l.et us consider 
this point mere fully. 

A student of mine once related to me his adven- 
ture in a storm, and compLiined that all the time be 
was troubled with the feeling that this great com* 
motion in nature behaved to him as if he were no 
more than a mere handful of dust. I'hat he was a 
distinct |)ersona}ity with a will of his own hwJ not 
the least inBuence upon whst was happening. 

I said, If consideration for our individuality 
could sway nature from her path, then it would be 
tiw indivtduds who would su^Ber most." 

But he persisted in his doubt, saying that there 
was this fwet which could not be ^neared— tlxe feeling 
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that I am. The *'!** in ua seeks far a relation 
is individual to it. 

1 replied that the relation of the **1“ is with 
scmiething which is “not-I.** So we must have a 
medium which is common to both, and we must be 
absolutely ceruin that it is the same to the ** 1 " as it 
is to the “ not-I." 

This is what needs repeating here. We have to 
keep in mind that our individuality by its nature is 
impelled to seek for the universal. Our body can 
only die if it tries to eat its own subsunce, and our 
eye loses the meaning of its function if it can only 
see itself. 

Just as we find that the stronger the imagination 
the less is it merely imaginary and the more is it in 
harmony with truth, so we see the more vigorous 
our individuality the more does it widen towards the 
universal. For the greatness of a personality is not 
in itself but in its content, which ts universal, just as 
the depth of a lake is judged not by the size of its 
cavity but by the depth of its water. 

So, if It is a truth that the yearning of our nature 
is for reality, and that our personality cannot be 
happy with a fantastic universe of its own creation, 
then it is clearly best for it that tmr will can only 
deal with things by following their law, and cannot 
do with them just as it pleases. This unyielding 
surenew of reality sometimes cr^psses our will, and 
very oftoa leads us to thsaster, just as the fiirmncM of 
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kerning to walk. Nevertheless it is the same hrtit* 
ness that hurts him which makes his walking possible. 
Once, while passing under a bridge, the mast of my 
boat got stuck in one of its girders. If only for t 
moment the mast would have Isent an inch or two, 
or the bridge raised its back like a yawning cat, or 
the river given in, it would have been all right with 
me. But they ffx)k no notice of my helplessness. 
That it the very reas<jn why I could make use of the 
river, and sail upon it with the help of the mast, and 
that is why, when its current was inconvenient, I could 
rely ufxni the bridge, rhings arc what they are, and 
we have to know them if we would deal with them, 
and knowledge of them is possible because our wish 
is not their law. 'I his knowledge is a joy to us, 
for the knowledge is one of the channels of our 
relation with the things outside us; it is making 
them CHiT own, and thus widening the limit of our 
•elf. 

At every step we have to take into account others 
than ourselves. For only in death are wc alone, A 
poet is a true ftort when he can make lus personal 
idea joyful to all men, which he could not do if he 
had not a medium common to all his audience. This 
common language has its own law which the poet 
must discover and follow, by doing which he becomes 
true and attains poetical immortality, 

We see then that man’s individuality is not his 
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li^hcst truth : there is that in him which is universal 
If he were made to live in a world where his own 
self was the only factor to consider, then that would 
be the worst prison imaginable to him, for man’s 
deepest joy is in growing greater and greater by 
more and m<*re union with the all. This, as wc 
have seen, would be an impossibility if there were 
no law common to all. Only by discovering the 
law and following it, do we become great, do wc 
realise the universal ; while, so long as our individual 
desires are at conflict with the universal law, we 
suffer pain and arc futile. 

There was a lime when wc prayed for special 
concessions, wc ex}>ectcd that the laws t)f nature 
should be held in alxryancc for our own convenience. 
But now we know better. Wc know that law cannot 
be set aside, and in this knowledge we have become 
strong. For this law is not something apart from 
us ; it is our own. The universal power which is 
manifested in the universal law is one with our own 
power. It will thwart us where we are smalt, where 
wc arc against the current of things ; but it will 
help us where we arc great, where wc arc in unison 
with the all- Thus, through the help of science, as 
wc come to know more of the laws of nature, we 
gain in power ; we tend to attain a universal body. 
Our oigan of sight, our organ of locomotion, our 
phyttcai strength becomes weni^^wide ; steam and 
dectridty become our nerve and muscle. Thus w« 
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find tlti^ jolt •» throaghout cnir bodily orgumsdon 
thm t» • {»incipk of rektion by vinue of which we 
aui can the entire body our own, and can uae it a» 
•uch, so alt through the univene there is that pnociple 
of uninterrupted relation by virtue of which we out 
call the whole world our extended body and uae it 
acctmlingly. And in this age of science it is our 
endeavour fully to establish our claim to our world- 
self. We know alt our poverty and sufferii^ 
are owing to our inability to realise this Idgitimatc 
claim of ours, Keatly, there is no limit to our 
powers, for wc are not outside the universal power 
which is the exprcaiion of universal law. We are 
on our way to overcome disease and death, to 
conquer pain and poverty ; for through scientific 
knowledge we are ever on our way to realise the 
universal in its physical aspect. And as we matw 
fwogress we find that pain, disease, and poverty of 
power are not absolute, but that it is only the snmt 
of adjustment of our individual self to our universal 
self which gives rise to them. 

it is the same with our spiritual life. When the 
individual man in us chafes jqptinst the lawful rule 
of the universal man wt bccotnc morally small, and 
we must suffer. In such a condition our succesaea 
•re our greMest failures, and the very fulhlment of 
our de«ires leaves us poorer. We hanker after 
qwcial gains for^ ourselves, we want to enjoy 
privtlqics which none else can share with us. But 
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perpenaU warfare with what is general. In such a 
state of civil war man always lives behind faarriaideii, 
and in any civilisation which is selfish our homes are 
not real homes, but artificial barriers around u& 
Yet wc complain that we are not happy, as if there 
were something inherent in the nature of things to 
make us miserable. The universal spirit is waiting 
to crown us with happiness, but our individual spirit 
would not accept it. It is our life of the self that 
causes conflicts and complications everywhere, u{>sets 
the normal balance of society and gives rise to miserie* 
of all kinds. It brings things to such a pass that to 
maintain order we have to create artificial coercions 
and organised forms of tyranny, and tolerate infernal 
institutions in our midst, whereby at every moment 
humanity is humiliated. 

Wc have seen that in order to be powerful wc 
have to submit to the taws of the universal forces* 
and to realise in practice that they arc our own. 
So, in order to be happy, we have to submit our 
individual will to the sovereignty of the universal 
wilt, and to feel in truth that it is our own will. 
When we reach that state wherein the adjustment of 
the finite in us to the infinite is made perfect, then 
pain itself becomes a valuable asset. It becomes z 
measuring rod with which to gauge the true value of 
«ir|oy. ^ 

Tlie m<»c important lesson that man can leans 
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from ktt life it not that there it pun in this irorldt 
but that it depends upon him to turn it into good 
account, that it is possible for him to transmute it 
into joy. That lesson has not been lost altogether 
to us, and there is no man living who would irilUngly 
be deprived of his right to suflTcr pain, for that is 
his right to be a man. One day the wife of a poor 
labourer complained bitterly to me that her eldest 
boy was going to be sent away to a rich relative’s 
house for jwrt of the year. It was the implied kind 
intention of trying to relieve her of her tiouble that 
gave her the stuxk, for a mother’s trouble is a 
mother’s own by her inalienable right of love, and 
dfte was not going to surrender it to any dictates of 
capcdiency. Man's freedom is never in being saved 
troubles, but it is the freedom to take trouble for his 
own good, to nuke the trouble an element in his 
Joy. It can be made so only when we realise that 
our individual self it not the highest meaning of our 
being, that in us we have the world 'Oian who ia 
immortal, who is not afraid of death or sufferings, 
and who looks upon pain as only the tnher »de o£ 
joy. He who has realised this knows that it is {uin 
which is our true wealth as imperfect bdlngs, and 
has made us great and worthy to take cnir seat with 
the perfect. He knows that we are not b^ran; 
that it ts the hard coin which must bejpaid for every- 
thing valuable in this life, for our power, our wisdom, 
our love ; that in pais i» symboliaed the infinite 
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poasibtfity of perfection, the eternal unfolding 
joy ; and the man who loses ait pleasure in accepting 
pain sinks down and down to the lowest depth of 
penviry and degradation. It is only when we invoke 
the ud of pain for our self-gratification that she 
becomes evil and takes her vengeance for the insult 
done to her by hurling us into misery. For sdte is 
the vestal virgin consecrated to the service of the 
immortal perfection, and when she takes her true 
place before the altar of the infinite she casts off her 
dark veil and bares her face to the beholder as a 
revelation of supreme joy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SELF 

At one pole of mjr being I am one with stocks and 
stones. There I have to acknowledge the rule of 
universal law. That is where the foundation of my 
existence lies, deep down below. Its strength lies in 
its being held iirm in the clasp of the comprehensive 
world, and in the fullness of its community with all 
things. 

But at the other pole of my being I am separate 
from all. There I have broken through the cordon 
of equality and stand alone as an individual. 1 am 
absolutdy unique, 1 am I, I am inccmiparabie. The 
whole weight of the universe cannot crush out this 
individuality of mine. I maintain it in !q>ite of the 
tremendoia gravitation of all things. It is small in 
appearance but great in reality. For it holds its 
osni against the forces that would rob it of its 
distinctum and make it one with the dust. 

Tl^ IS the superstructure of the self which rises 
from the indeterminate depth and darkness of its 
fr>undation into the ofwn, proud of its isoistion, 
fNroud of having given shape to a single individtial 
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idn the «rchitect*« which hat no dopltctte in the 
wIk^ univene. If thb individuality be demcdnliM), 
then though no material be lost, not an atom dettroyed, 
the creative joy which was crystalliaed therein it 
gone. We are absolutely bankrupt if we are deprived 
of tlut specialty, this individuality^ which is the only 
thing we can call our own ; and which, if lost, is also 
a loss to the whole world. It is most valuable 
because it is nut universal. And therefore only 
through it can we gain the universe more truly than 
if tve were lying within its breast unconscious of our 
distinctiveness. The universal is ever seeking its 
consummation in the unique. And the desire we 
have to keep our uniqueness intact is really the desire 
of the universe acting in us. It is our joy tiw 
infinite in us tlurit gives us our joy in ourselves. 

That this separateness of self U considered by man 
as his most precious possession is proved by the 
suflin’ings he undergoes and the sins he commits for its 
sake. But the consciousness of separation has come 
from the eating of the fruit of knowledge. It has 
led man to shame and crime and death ; yet it is 
dewrer to him than any paradise where the self lies, 
securely slumbering in perfect innocence th the womb 
of RHXher nature. 

It b a oomtant atriving and sufierir^ for us to 
maintain the separateneu of this self ot ours. And 
in face it is this suBtring which measures its value. 
Cm dde of die value is sactifioe, which represents 
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hov mudi the tout hat been. The odier nde of it 
it the attainment* wl^ repre«mts hoar much haa 
been gained. If the aelf meant nodisng to u» but 
pain and aacrihce* it could have no value fxxt ua, and 
on no account would we willingly undergo tuch 
sacrifice. In tuch case there could be no doubt at 
all that the highest object of humanity would be the 
annihilation of self. 

But if there is a corresponding gain* if it does 
not end in a void but in a fullness* then it is clear 
that its negative qualities, its very sufferings and 
sacrifices, make it ail the more precious. That it is 
so has been proved by those who have realised tlw 
positive significance of self, and have accepted its 
responsibilities with eagerness and undergone sacrifices 
without flinching. 

With the foregoing introduction it srill be easy 
for me to answer the question once asked by one of 
my audience as to whether the annihilation of self 
has not been held by India as the supreme goal oi 
humanity ? 

In the first place we must keep in miud the £ict 
(hat man is never literal in the expression of his 
ideas, except in matters most trivial. Very often 
man's words are ntx; a language at all, but merely a 
vocal goCure of the dumb. They may indicate, but 
do not express his thoughts. The more vital hts 
thoc^ts more have his wqrds to be explained 
by die context of his life. Thow who seek to know 
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im meuiit^ Ctw aid of the dictionary only teduno- 
aity reach the home, for dwy are leofified the 
outnde wall and find no entrance to the haH Thit 
if the reason why the teachings of our greatest 
pre^phetf give rim to ouitas disputadems when we 
try to understand them by folUnring their wmds and 
not by realising them in our own lives. The men 
who are cursed with the gift of the literal mind are 
the unfortunate ones who are always bmy with thmr 
nets and neglect the fishing. 

It is not only in Buddhism and the Indian religions, 
but in Christianity too, that the idea! of setflessnesa 
is preached with all fervour. In the last the symbol 
of death has been used for expressing the idea of 
man's deliverance firom the life which is not true. 
This is the same as Nirvana, the symbol of the 
exdnction of the lamp. 

In the typical thought of India it is held that the 
true deliverance of man b the deliverance from 
sviifya, from ignorance. It is not in destroying 
anything that is pmitive and real, for that cannot be 
posuUk, but that which is negative, which obstructs 
om vision of truth. When this obstruction, which 
is ^tmrance, is removed, then only is the eyeltd 
drawn up which is no lo« to the eye. 

It fs our ignorance which makes us think that 
our self, M self, is real, that it has its exmiplete mean- 
tig in itadf. When we take that wrong view of 
Uwtt we try to live in such a manner as to make 
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•elf tlie uldnute oliKfcct of our lii& Ttoi are we 
dootiM^ to disaf^ititment like the nuA «dio ttk» to 
retch his destination by firmly clutching the dust of 
the read. Our self hia no means of hdiduig os, for 
its own nature is to pass on ; and by clinging to this 
thread of self which is passing through the loom of 
life we cannot make it serve the purpose of the 
cloth into which it is being woven. When a man» 
with elaborate care, arranges for an enjoyment of the 
self, be lights a fire but has no dough to make hb 
Inead with ; the fire flares up and consumes itself to 
extinction, like an unnatural beast that eats its own 
progeny and dies. 

In an unknown language the words are tyrannically 
prominent. They stop us but say nothing. To be 
rescued from this fetter of words we must rid our- 
selves of the avidySf our ignorance, and then our 
mind will find its freedom in the inner idea. But it 
would be foolish to say that our ignorance of the 
language can be dispelled only by the destruction of 
the words. No, when the {xrfect kmiwledge emnes, 
every word remains in its place, only they do not 
bind us to themselves, but let us pass through them 
and lead us to the idea which is cnuuicipation. 

Thus it b only amdya which makes the self mir 
fetter by makit^ us think that it b an end in itsdl4 
and by preventii^ our seeing that it contains the 
idea that tranaconds iui limits That b why the iriae 
num comes and says, ** Set yoursdves free from the 
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miiifya ; knoir yoor true tool end be mved from die 
gnu^ of tbe Kif wtuch impneotis you." 

We gun our freedom when we attain our tnxst 
nature. The nun who is an artist finds his artistic 
freedom when he finds his ideal of art. Then is he 
freed from laborious attempts at imitation, from the 
goadings of popular approbation. It is the function 
of religion not to destroy our nature but to fulfil it. 

The Sanskrit word Pharma which is usually 
translated into English as religion has a deeper 
meaning in our bnguage. Dharma is the innermost 
nature, the cnwnce, the implicit truth, of all things. 
Dharma is the ultimate purpose that is workit^ in 
our self. When any wrong is done we say that 
dharma is violated, meaning that the lie has been 
given to our true nature. 

But this dharma^ which is the truth in us, is not 
apparent, because it is inherent. So much so, that 
it has been held that sinfulness is the nature of man, 
and only by the speciad grace of God can a particular 
person be saved. 'Phis is like sayit^ that the nature 
of the seed is to remain enfolded witlun its shell, 
and it is only by some special miracle that it can be 
grown into a tree. But do we not know that the 
afptairaatt of the seed contradicts its true nature f 
Wlwn you submit it to chemical analysis you may 
find in it carbon and protein and a good many other 
things, but not tfip idea of a branching trmt Only 
when the tree tMi^;ms u» tUce shape do yoa coBie 
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to lee its dhamst tnd then you can affirm without 
doubt that the seed iditich has been wasted and 
allowed to rot in the ground hM been thwarted in 
its in the fulfilment of its true nature. In 

the history of humanity we have known the living 
seed in us to sprout. We have seen the great 
purpose in us taking shape in the lives of our 
greatest men, and have felt certain that though there 
are numerous individual lives that seem ineffectual, 
still it is not their dharma to remain barren ; but it 
is for them to burst their cover and transform them- 
selves into a vigorous spiritual shoot, growing up 
into the air and light, and branching out in all 
directions. 

The freedom of the seed is in the attainment of 
its dharma, its nature and destiny of becoming a 
tree; it is the non -accomplishment which is its 
prison. The sacrifice by which a thing attains its 
fulfilment is not a sacrifice which ends in death ; it 
is the casting-ofiT of bonds which wins fitwdom. 

When we know the highest ideal of freedom 
whidi a man has, we know his d/iarma^ the essence 
of his nature, the real meaning of his self. At first 
sight it seems that man counts that as freedom 
by which he gets unbounded opportunities of self- 
gratification and self-aggrandisement. Hut surely 
this tt not borne out by history. Our revelatory 
men have always been those who have lived the life 
of aelfaacrifice. The higher nature in man always 
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tedcf for iKMiietlui^ wimh tnn««e»id» and fet 
b Its (kep»t truth ; which daiina all its taai£^ 
yet make* thb aacrtito: its own recompense. This 
it n»n‘t dkarma^ man's religion, and imn’s self it 
the vessel which it to carry this sacrihee to the altar. 

Wc can locJc at our self in its two diflferenC 
aspects. The seif which displays itself, and the telf 
which transcends itself and thereby reveals its own 
meaning. To display itself it tries to be big, to 
stand upon the pedestal of its accumulations, and to 
retain everything to itself. To reveal itself it gives 
up everything it has, thus becoming perfect like a 
flower that has blossomed out from the bud, pouring 
from its chalice of beauty ail its sweetness. 

The lamp contains its oil, which it holds tnrurely 
in Its close grasp and guards from the least loss. 
Thus is it separate from all other objects around it 
and U miserly. But when lighted it flnds its meaning 
at onoe ; its relation with all things far and near is 
established, and it freely sacriflces its fund of ml to 
feed the flame. 

Sudt a tamp is our self. So long as it hoards its 
possesakins it keeps itself dark, its conduct contra- 
^cti its tnn: purpose. When it finds iliumination 
it fiargets itself in a moment, holds the light bigh» 
and WM'ves it with everything it has ; for thermn is 
its revelsdon. This revelation is the fireedenn srhich 
Buddha preached. ^ He aslced the bmp ta give up 
its oil* Bttt purposejess giving up a a sttU darker 
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p o ff t ity which he iwrer couM have meant Urn 
lam{> moit give up iu oil to die light and thui aet 
free the purpose it has in its hoarding. This ts 
emandpation. The path Buddha pointed out was 
not merely the practice self-abnegation, but the 
widening of love. And therein lies the true mosning 
of Buddha’s preaching. 

When we find that the state of Nirvana preached 
by Buddha is through love, then wc know for certain 
that Nirvana is the highest culmination of love. 
For love is an end unto itself. Everything else 
raises the question “ Why ? ” in our mind, and wc 
require a reason for it. But when wc say, I love,” 
then there is no room for the “ why ” ; it is the 
final answer in itself. 

Doubdess, even selfishness impels one to give 
away. But the selfish man does it on compulsion. 
That is like plucking fruit when it is unripe ; you 
have to tear it from the tree and bruise the branch. 
But when a man loves, giving becomes a matter of 
joy to lum, like the tree’s surrender of die ripe fruit. 
All our belongings assume a weight by the ceaseless 
gravitation of our selfish dcurea; we cannot easily 
cast them away from us. They seem to belong to 
our very nature, to mck to us as a second skin, and 
we bleed as we dmch them. But when we are 
p oi a es aed by love, its force acts in the opposite 
direction. The thtt^ that dkasely adhered to i» 
Ibqi their adhedon and we^ht, and we find that 
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ftiey ftre not of w. Fcr from being t km to give 
them ftway, we find in thet the fulfilment of our 
nature. 

Thut we find in perfixt love the freedom of our 
•elf. That only which is done for love it done 
fredy, however much jeiin it may cause. Thereibre 
working for love is freedom in action. This it die 
meaning of the teaching of disintereated work in 
the Gtia. 

The Gita says action we must have, for only in 
action do we manifest our nature. But this mani- 
festation is not (>crfcct so long as our action is not 
free. In fact, our nature is obscured by work done 
by the compulsion of want or fear. The mother 
reveals herself in the service of her children, so our 
true freedom is not the freedom /rm action but 
fiecdom i» acdon, which can only be attained in the 
work love. 

God’s manifSestation is in his work of creatioii, 
and it it said in the Upanishad, Knowledge, power, 
and atdon are of h 'u nature they are not impoaed 
uptm him from outnde. Therefore his work is 
bis freedom, and in his creation he realises him- 
teif. The same thing is said dsewhoe in other 
worthi : From Joy dm spring all this aradon, iy Joy 
b it mamiained, towards joy does it pr^rets, astd am 
jey does it en»r.* This means that God’s crettkm hts 

^ Allill4nii4ll'j|[irTii IttAlwlCMi 
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not fcmree in any Moentty ; k comet from hit 
ftdlneti of joy ; it a h» love that orettct, th erefo re 
in creitkMi is his otni reveslment. 

The tr^ who has a joy m the foUnew id hit 
artistic idea objectifies it and thus gains it mcm fully 
by holding it afar. It is joy which detaches ourselves 
from us, and then gives it form in creations of love 
in order to make it more perfixtly our own. Hence 
thaw must be this separaticm, not a separadon of 
repubion but a separation of love. Repulsion has 
only the one element, the element of seversnce. 
But love has two, the element of severance, which 
is only an appearance, and the element of union 
which b the ultimate truth. Just as when the father 
tosses his child up from hb arms it has the appear- 
ance of rejection but its truth b quite the reverse. 

So we must know that the meaning of our self is 
not to be found tn its separateness from God and 
othos, but in the ceaseless reaHsaticm of of 
union ; not on the side of the canvas where it is 
Uank, but <m the side where the picture b being 
psintedL 

Thb b the reason why the separateness of our 
self has been described by our phitosojkiers as ss4y4, 
as an illuson, because it has no intrinsic reality of 
its own. It looks perilous ; it nuaes i» isolation to 
* gl^y h^ht atul casts a black shadow upon the 
fiur fim nf ekbtence ; from the outside it has an 
aspect of a sudden dbrupcioo, rebellious and 
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dmna^ft ; it » proud, domineerii^ uid mifwaid i 
it is retdf to rc^ the w«’kl of tJi tte wi^di to 
grttiff its craving of a ffloment ; to pluck with « 
fcddoM, cruel hand all the plumes from tl» divine 
tnrd of beauty to deck its uglsncH for a day ; 
indeed man’s legend has it that it bears the black 
mark of disobedience stamped on its forehead for ever ; 
but still all thu is m^ya, envelopment of aviiy& ; it is 
the mist, it is not the sun ; it is the black smoke 
that presages the fire of love. 

Imagine some savage who, in his ign<wance, thinks 
that it is the paper of the banknote that has the 
magic, by virtue of which the pouemtr of it gets 
all he wants. He piles up the papers, hides them, 
handles them in all sorts of absurd ways, and then 
at last, wearied by his eflbrts, comes to the sad 
concluMon that they are absolutely worthless, only 
fit to be thrown into the hre. But the wise nun 
kimws that the paper of the banknote is all iis4^«r, 
and until it is given up to tli» bank it is futile. It 
b only avidya, our ignorance, that makes us believe 
that the sepiu^tencss of our self like the ps^wr of 
the banknote ts precious in itsdf, and by actit^ on 
this belief our self is rendered valueless. It is only 
when the is removed that this very self ccmies 
to t» with a wealth which is pneeksa. For Hr 
mamfitts i» de*Aks$ f«rm wAkk iSt jij 

MSiumes.* TheM fonns are separate lirom Hiiii, and 
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tlft viditte dut theM formt have k oa^ nthat hb jof 
has imparted to than. Whai we trandte bade ^hme 
Ibrms into that oHfinal joy, which is love, that we 
cadi dian in the bank and we find thdr truth. 

When pure necessity drives man to his woHc it 
taka an accidental and ccmtingent character, it 
beconKS a mere mdcahift arrangement ; it is deserted 
and left in ruins when necessity changes its course. 
But when his work is the outcome of joy, the forms 
that it takes have the elenKnts of immortality. The 
immortal in man imparts to it its own quality of 
po-manence. 

Our self, as a form of God's joy, is deathless. 
For Iw joy » amritam, eternal. This it is in us 
which makes us sceptical of death, even when the 
fiut of death cannot be doubted. In reconcilement 
of this contradiction in us we come to the truth that 
in the dualism of death and life there is a harmony. 
We know that the life of a soul, which is finite in its 
e xp ression and infinite in its principle, must go 
through the portals of death in its journey to real^ 
the infinite. It is death which is monistic, it has no 
life in it. But life is realistic ; it has an aj^xaranoe 
aa well as truth ; and death is that a{:^)earance, that 
aaiytf, vdiich is an' mseparabie companion to Ufe. 
Our self to live must go throi^h a continual change 
and growth of form, which may be termed a con- 
tinual death and a continual tifi: going on at the 
•ame time. It is really cowtit^ detiJi when we 
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ftifym to aocxft dottb ; wben «t irali to g|fe tlie 
form vi the letf eome fowd chcefejeemew ; when 
the fidf feeb no tm|>ulse which tugee it to grow oat 
of itietf ; when it treete its limits as final and mta 
aeocNrdingly. Then comes our teacher's caQ to die 
to tots death ; not a call to annUiUation but to 
eternal life. It is the extkiction of toe lamp in toe 
morning light ; not the abolition of the sun. It is 
really atoing i» consciously to give efiect to toe 
innermost with that we have in toe depths of ottr 
nature. 

We have a dual set of desires in our being, which 
it toouJd be our endeavour to bring into a harmony. 
In the region of our physical nature we have one 
set of which we are conscious always. We wish to 
enjoy our fixxl and drink, we hanker after bodily 
pkaaure and comfort. These desires are self-centred ; 
they are solely concerned with their ro^Msetive 
impulses. The wishes of our (udstc often run 
counter to what our stomach can allow. 

But we have another set, which is the denre of 
our physical system as a whole, of which we are 
usually unconscious. It is toe wish for health. 
This U always domg its work, mending and rq)airing» 
imking new adjustments in cases of acckleat, and 
aktlfiydly restoring toe balance wherever disturbed. 
It has no cemetm with the fulfilment of our inunedi* 
ate bodily dmircs, but it goes beyond the {uvsent 
tiiii*- It ta the nincaide our nhviicid whedenesa. 
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it KflJu ottr fife with its jpsst stui its future uid 
fiuuittstiis the unitjr its psrts. He who is srise 
luwwi it, and mskes his otlusr ph)wesl waJies 
lyirmonise with it. 

We have « greater body which » the social 
body. Society is an oiganism, of which we as {)aits 
have our individual wishes. We want our own 
pleasinre and licence. We want to pay less and gain 
more than anybody else. This causes scramblings 
and fights. But there is that other wish in us which 
does its work in the depths of the social bnng. It 
is the wish for the welfare of the society. It tran- 
scends the limits of the present and the personal. 
It is on the side of the infinite. 

He who is wise tries to harmonise the wishes that 
seek far self>gratification with the wish for the social 
good, and only thus can he realise his higher sdf. 

In its finite aspect the self is consdous of its 
separateness, and there it is ruthless in its attempt 
to have more distinctitm than ail others. But in its 
infinite aspect its wish is to gain that harmony which 
leads to its perfection end not its max aggrandise- 
ment. 

The emandpation our physical nature is in 
attaimng luadtht of our sodal beir^ in attaining 
goodness, at^ of our self in attaimng love. This 
hst is what Buddha describes as extinction — the 
ex ti m a tk m of sdfishness. This is the function of 
and it does not lead to darkness but to 
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tSiuninttiMi. Tim b tiie attiunmeBt tlie 

true awtlcettlt^ ; tc t» the reveaUf^ in w of the 
tafinite Jof bjr the tight of love. 

The pefsage our self is through its sdfhood, 
which is independent, to its ettunnwtit of souh 
which is harmonious. This harmony can never be 
reached through compulsion. So our will, in the 
history cf its growth, must come through indepoid- 
cnce and rebellion to the ultimate completion. We 
must have the possibility of the negative form of 
freedom, which is licence, before we can attain the 
positive freedom, which is love. 

This tvegative freedom, the freedom of self-will, 
can turn its back upon its higher realisation, but it 
cannot cut itself away from it aite^her, for then it 
will lose its own meaning. Our self-will has freedom 
up a certain extent ; it can know what it is to 
break away from the path, but it cannot continue in 
that dttecdcMi indehniteiy. For we are finite on our 
negative side. We must come to an end in our evil 
doing, in our career of discord. For evil b not 
infinite, and dtKord cannot be an end in itself. 
Our in!l has freedom in order that it may find out 
dtat its true course is towards goodnew and love. 
Few goodness and love are infinite, and only b the 
infinite b the perfect realbadon of freedom poadbie. 
So our win can be free not towanb the liinitatscwis 
of our self, not where it is asJ|y« and mgmioB, hut 
townrdb the tudbiited, where b truth •ad.kivcb 
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Oar fiooiom aumot go agioattitt own prbe^^e of 
ftnedcMA ai^ ]ret be free ; it omnot ccnnRut vmdde 
and live. We cannot taf that we diould have 
infinite freedom to fietter ouraelvea^ for the fettering 
enda die freedom. 

So in the freedom of our wiU, we have the lame 
dualism of appearance and truth — our se]f>wiU is only 
the appearance of freedom and love is the truth. 
When we try to make this appearance independent 
of truth> then our attempt brings misery and proves 
its own futility in the end. Everything has this 
dualism maja and sa^am, appearance and truth. 
Words are main where they are merely sounds and 
finite, they are M(raas where they are idoM and 
infinite. Our self is maya wiKre it b merely in- 
dividual and finite, where it considers its separate- 
ness as absolute ; it b iatyam where it recognises its 
essence in the universal and infinite, in the suprone 
sdf, in paramatman. Hib b what Chrbt means 
when he says, “ Before Abraham was I am." Thb 
b the vernal I am that speaks through the I am 
that b in me. The individual / am attains its 
perfect oad when it realises its freedom of harmony 
in the infinite I am. Then b its nref/f, its deliver- 
ance firom tite threklom of maya^ of appearance 
edhieh ^finngs from ovirfya, from ^norance ; its 
emanc^Midcm in fsatam fivam advaitam, in the 
p er fec t rqpoae in teudi, in the perfect acdinty in 
goodaeia» and in die perfrxt union in kmu 
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Not in our tdf bitt abo in mtitto b 
bMi fepmtencM from God, which hu been deicnbed 
at by our phtioiq>heri, becaute the teparateneta 
does not exist by itself, it does not litmt God's 
infinity fi'om outside. It is his own wU! that has 
imposed limits to itself, just as the chess-player 
restricts his will with regard to the moving of the 
chessmem The player v^Iingly enters into definite 
relations with each particular piece and realises the 
joy of his power by these very restrictions. It is 
not that he cannot 'move the chessmen just as he 
pleases, but if he does so then there can be no play, 
if God assumes his rdle of omnipotence, then his 
crmtion it st sn end and his power Icsks all its 
morning. For power to be s powor murt act sritbin 
limits. God's water must be water, hit earth can 
never be other than earth. The law that has made 
them water and earth is his own law by which he 
has separated the play from the fdayer, for therein 
the joy of the player consists. 

As by the limits of law nature is separated from 
God, so It if the limite of its egoism which separates 
the self fiom him. He* has willingly set Umite to 
his will, and has given m nutstery over the littk 
worM ei our own. It is like s fiteher's settling upon 
lus son some silowsnee witiun the limtt of sHitch he 
IS free to do whst he likes. Tboi^k it remains a 
pordoB of Che Audaer's own pn^ierty, yet he Aces it 

iraOl Wm Oi Uli OWA WUL IM imOII Of 
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it ii tlMt the witt, whi^ m ktve't will and therefore 
free* can hare ita joy <Miiy in a unbn with another 
free with Tlw tyrant who must havti atavee tooka 
upon them as instruments of his purpcMe. It is the 
consciousness of his own necessity wUch nuUtes him 
crush the will out of them, to make his self-interest 
absolutely secure. This self-interest cannot brook 
the least freedom in others, beuuse it is not itself 
free. The tyrant is really dependent on his slaves, 
and therefore he tries to make them comfdetely use- 
ful by making them subservient to his own will. 
But a lover must have two wills for the realisation 
of his love, because the consummation of love is in 
harmony, the harmony between Irtedom and frtedom. 
So God’s love from which our self has taken form 
has made it separate from God ; and it is God's love 
which again establishes a recondliation and unttea 
God with our self through the separation. That is 
why o\ir self has to go through endless renewals. 
For in ka career of separateness k cannot go on for 
ever. Separateness is the fimtude where it &ids its 
tarriers to come back again and again to its inhmte 
source. Our self has ccas e l ei aly to cast off its age, 
repeatedly shed its Itmtta in oUivion and death, in 
order to realise its immortal youth. Its personality 
must merge in the universal time after time, in feet 
pass throi^h it every moment, evo* to refresh its 
sndmdual hfe It must fdlow the eternal rhythm 
ag{i touch the fimdamental unity at every step, and 
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tfetti* tejMmtoii btiaftced m tMauity unI 

Hie pttf of life and death we aee everywhoio— 
tha tranamutatton of die old into the new. TIk daf 
oimiea to ua every morning, naked and white, freah aa 
a tower. But we know it ia old. It is age itaetf. 
It it that very ancient day which took up the new> 
bom earth in its arms, covered it with its white 
mantle of light, and sent it forth on its ptlgrimi^ 
among the stars. 

Yet its feet are untired and its eyes undimmed. 
It ouries the gdden amulet of ageless eternity, at 
whoee umch all wrinkles vanish from the feetshead of 
aeatkm. In the very core of tlw world's heart 
•tvids immortal youth. Death and decay cast over 
its fece momentary shadows and pass on ; they leave 
no marks of thdur ttepa— *and truth remains fresh 
and young. 

Hiis oki, old day of our earth is born again and 
•gun every morning. It comes burk to the ceiguat 
refrain of its music. If its march srere the mardt 
an infinite straight line, if it had not the awful pause 
of its plunge in the abysmal darkness and its repeated 
rebirth in the life of the endlns beginning, then it 
would gradually sdU and bury mith with its dust 
and spread <%aaekss aching over the earth undcar its 
heavy tread. Then every moment woohi leave its 
load of wewvMm belund, and decrqxtiide would 
raga ae^irane am its thnme of eternal dhrt 
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tftrf mortiti^ ^ dsf t» rcliont anoi^ tite 
iMswIjr* blossomed flkjwen mth the same message 
retdd and the same assurance renewed that death 
eternally dies, that the waves of turmoil are the 
surface, and that the sea of tranquillity is fiichomless. 
Tint curtain of night is drawn a^e usd truth 
emerges withmit a speck of dust on its garment, 
witlmut a furrow of age on its lineaments. 

We see that he who is before everything else is 
the same to-day. Every note of the song of creation 
comes fresh from his voice. The universe is not a 
mere echo, reverberating from sky to sky, like a 
homeless wanderer — the echo of an old song sung 
once for all in the dim beginning of things and then 
kft orphaned. Every moment it cornea from the 
heart of the mu^er, it is breathed in his breath. 

And that is the reason why it overspreads the sky 
like a thought taking idtape in a poem, and never 
has to break into pieces with the burden of its own 
accumulating weight. Hence the surprise of endJma 
variations, the advent of the unaccountable, the ceaae- 
ksa pFocesNon of individuals, each of whom is with- 
out a parallel in creation. As at the first so to the 
last, the b^pnaing never ends — the world is evor cM 
and ever new. 

It is for our self to know that it must be bom 
anew every moment d its life. It must break 
titroug^ all iUtUBOits that encase it in their crust to 
make it appear <dd, bunhming it with death. 
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For Ufo k tnifiiortil ycmtlifuliten. tttd it hatet age 
trk» to dog itf iiiovemeRtt~~<ge tlut iMdkmgi 
not to life in truth, but (oUowt it at die ahadoer 
feUowa die hump. 

Our tif:, lilw a river, strikes \U hanks not to find 
Itaelf dosed in bv tiwm, but to realise anew evory 
moment that tt mo tts unending opmii^ towards the 
ara. it is as a poem that strikes its metre at every 
step not to ne siienccd by its rigid regulations, but 
to give expression every monurnt to the inner freedom 
of its harmony. 

The boundary walls of our individuality thrust us 
back within our limits, on the one hand, and thus lead 
us, on the other, to the unlimited. Only when we try 
to make tlwse limits infinite are we launched into an 
tmposMble contradiction and court miserable failure. 

This b the cause which leads to the great revolu> 
dons in human history. Whenever the }uut, ^rn* 
ing the whole, tries to run a separate course df its 
own, the great puU of the all gives it a violent 
srroidi, stops it suddotly, and brings it to the dust. 
Whenever the individual tries to dam the ever-fiowing 
twrrent of the world^fiorce and imprbon it within the 
area of hb pardcular use, it hrings on cl'0sisisit3cr« 
However powerful a king may he, he canaot rabe 
tiM standard of rebellion against the infimte lotaxe of 
atrei^ldi, whidt b unity, and yet renu^ po w erfii L 

It has hem said. By imrij[hmmtmst wum prwifar, 
fSM 9kst tkty imrv, muf trimn^ tvar tkm owawei. 
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ha Mi the ced Aty mrt tut eff Mi At rm tad 
tximtitit} Our roots mutt go deep down into tibe 
onivtnd if we would attain the greatness of peraon* 
ality. 

It IS the end of our self to seek that union. It 
must bend its head low in love and moekness nut 
take its stand where great and smalt all meet. It 
has to gain by its loss and rise by its surrender. 
His games would be a horror to the child if he 
could not come back to his mother, and our pride 
of personality will be a curse to us if we cannot give 
it up in love. We must know that it is only the 
revelation of the Infinite which is endlessly new and 
eternally beautiful in us and gives the only meaning 
to our self. 

* KM bhjdriiU Utah M|hKtniii 
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We come now to the eternal problem of the 
coexistence of the infinite and the 6nite, of the 
supreme being and our soul. There is the sublime 
paradox that lies at the root of existence. We 
never can go round it, because we never can stand 
outside the problem and weigh it against any other 
possible alternative. But the problem exists in logic 
only ; in reality it does not offer us any difficulty 
at ali. Lt^cally speaking, the distant between two 
points, however near, may be said to be infinite, 
because it is Infinitely divisible. But we ds cross 
the infinite at every step, and meet the eternal in 
every teaxad. Therefore some of our philosophers 
say tiuo’c Is no such thing as finitude ; It is but a 
maja, an illusion. The real is the infinite, and it is 
only maj^t the unreality, which causes the appearance 
of the finite. But the word mOya is a mere name, 
it is no explanation. It is merely saying that with 
truth there is this appearance which is the opposite 
of truth; but how they «>me to exist at one and 
the same time is mcomprehenstblc 

m 
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We fettVe wtut ire cell tn Suidcric e 

•enet dT oppocitei to creetkm ; tuch the pontive 
pole aiid the negeitve, the centripetal Ibroe and the 
centrifugal, attraction and repulsion. These are also 
RKre nanMS, they are no explanationt. They are 
only dtflietent ways of aaierting that tlie world in its 
eaaenoe is a reconcUiation of ]Mura of opposing forces. 
These fora», like the left and the right hands of the 
oeator, are acting in absolute harmony, yet acting 
from oppowte directions. 

There is a bond of harmony between our two 
eyes, which makes them act in unison. Likewise 
there it an unbreakable continuity cf rrladon in the 
physical world between heat and cold, light and 
darkness, motion and rest, as between the bass and 
treUle notes of a piano. That is why these o{:^x3tttea 
do not brii^ confusion in the universe, but harmony. 
If creation were but a chaos, we ^uld have to 
imagine the two opposing prindples as tryij^ to get 
tlus better of each other. But the universe is not 
under martial law, arbitrary and provisionaL Here 
we dnd no foroe which can run amok, or go on 
indefinitely in its wild road, like an exiled outlaw, 
hrealung all harmony with its surroundings; eadh 
force, on the contrary, has to come back in a curved 
line to its etjtuUbrtum. Waves rise, each to its 
indivtdual height in a seeming attitude of unndentiog 
cxunpedtion, but only up to a oertata point ; and 
thus we know df the greu repoee of the tea to iriikli 
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they tre «U rdeted, and to adhtch they mvHit all 
fetern in a rhythm vhich is marvellously beautiAtl. 

In fact, these undulations and vibrations, these 
nnngs and ^tilings, are not due to the erra^c con- 
tortions of disparate bodies, they are a rhythmic 
dance. Rhythm never can be bom of the haphazard 
struggle of combat. Its underlying principle must 
be unity, not opposition. 

This principle of unity is the myrtery of all 
mysteries. The existence of a duality at once raises 
a question in our minds, and we seek its solution 
in the One. When at last we find a relation 
between these two, and thereby see them as one in 
essence, wc feel that we have come to the truth. 
And then we give utterance to this most startling of 
all pu-adoxes, that the One appears as many, that 
the af^xarance is the opposite of truth and yet is 
inseparably related to it. 

Curiously enough, there are men who lose that 
feeling of mystery, which is at the root of all our 
ddights, when they discover the uniformity of law 
mntmg the diversity of nature. At if gravitation is 
not more of a mystery than the fall of an apple, as 
if the evolution from one scale of being to the other 
is not something which is even more shy of explanw- 
tton than a succession of creations. The trouble is 
that wc very often stop at such a law as if it were 
the final end of cnxr search, and then we find that it 
does not even begin to emancipate our spirit. It 

7 
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ofUjr gtm ttM^iction to our intdllect, and at it don 
n<H appeiJ to our whole being it only deadcos in ua 
the »cnte of the inhntte. 

A grat poem, when analyaed, ia a set of detached 
sounds. The reader who 6nds out the meaning, 
which is the inner medium that conneecs these outer 
touTKis, discovers a perfect kw ai! through, which 
is never violated in the least ; the law of the evolu- 
tion of ideas, the kw of the music and the form. 

But kw in itself is a limit. It only shows that 
whatever is can never be otherwise. When a man 
is eaclusively occupied with the search for the links 
of causality, his mind succumbs to the tyranny of 
kw in esciping from the tyranny of /acts. In 
learning a language, when from mere words we 
reach the laws of words we have gained a great 
deal. But if «« stop at that point, and only concern 
ourselves with the marvels of the formadon of a 
knguage, seeking the hidden reason of a& its 
apparent caprices, wc do not reach the end— for 
gramnur » not literature, prosody is not a poem. 

When we come to literature we find that though 
it conforms to rules of grammar it ia yet a thing of 
joy, it is freoiom itself. The beauty of a poem i» 
btmnd by strict kws, yet it transcends them. Tlw 
kws are its wnngs, they do not keep it srdghed 
down, they carry it to freedom. Its form is in kw 
bm: its 9>pmt is in beauty, law is the firw step 
towards fmsdom, and beauty is the comjdi^ libera- 
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1 am idbich stands on die pedestal <si law. Beattty 
hanmmtses m itself the limit and the befond, the 
law and the libaty. 

In tlw worW-poem, the discovery of the law of 
its rhythms, the measurement of its expansion and 
contraction, movement and |»iuse, the pursuit of its 
evolution of forms and characters, are true achieve* 
ments of the mind ; but we cannot stop there. It 
is like a railway station ; but the station platform 
is not our home. Only he has attained the final truth 
who knows that the whole world is a creation of joy. 

This leads me to think how mysterious the 
relation of the human heart with nature must be. 
In the outer world of activity nature has one aspect, 
but in our hearts, in the inner world, it presents an 
altogether different picture. 

Take an instance — ^the flower of a plant. How- 
ever fine and dainty it may look, it is pressed to do 
a great service, and its colours and forms are all 
suited to its work. It must bring forth the fruit, 
or the continuity of plant life will be broken and 
the earth will be turned into a desert ere long. The 
colour and the smell pf the flower are all for some 
purpose therefore ; no sooner is it ferdHsed by the 
bo^ and the time of its fruition arrives, than it sheds 
its exquisite petals and a cruel economy compds it 
to give up its sweet perfiune. It has no time 
flaunt its 6007, for it is btwy beyond measure. 
Viewed from without, necessity seems to be the only 
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HKtor in Mturc for which emyt&ing works tnil 
OKrrcs. There the bud dbnrdlofw into the flower, 
the flower into the fruit, the fruit into the teed, the 
seed into t new plant agdn, and to feeth, the chain 
of activitf running on unbroken. Should there crop 
up any ditturbance or impediment, no excuse would 
be accepted, and the unfortunate thing thus choked 
in its movement would at once be labelled as 
rejected, and be bound to die and disappear pott- 
hatte. In the great oflice of nature there are 
innumerable dqnutments with endless work genng 
on, and the fine flower that you behold there, gaudUy 
attired and scented like a dandy, is by no meant 
what it appears to be, but rather, is like a bbourer 
toiling in sun and shower, who has to submit a clear 
account of his work and has no breathing space to 
enjoy himself in playful frolic. 

But when this same flower enters the heart of 
men its aspect of busy practicality is gone, and it 
becomes the very emblem of leisure and repose. 
The tame object that is the embodiment of endless 
activity without is the perfect expression cf bemtty 
and peace within. 

Science here warns us that we are mistaken, that 
the purpose of a flower is nothing Init what is out* 
wardiy manifested, and that the relation of beauty 
and sw ec t a cat which we think it bean to ua is aU 
our own nsakii^, gratuitous and imagiiMry. 

But our hean replies that ws are not in the least 
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miuaken. la the tfrfiere of aature ^ floirar 
carries with it s certificste which recomoietidi it •• 
having tnunenae caparity for ddng useful work» hut 
it laings an altogether different letter of introduction 
when it knocks at the door of our hearts. Beauty 
becomes its only qualification. At one place it comes 
as a slave, and at another as a free thing. How, 
then, should we give credit to its first recommenda- 
tion and disbelieve the second one ? That the flower 
has got its being in the unbroken chain of causation 
b true beyond doubt ; but that is an outer truth. 
The inner truth is ; Veniy frvm the eveHatting joy da 
all objects have their birth} 

A flower, therefore, has not its only function ta 
nature, but has another great function to exercise in 
the mind of man. And what is that function ? In 
nature its work b that of a servant who has to 
make hb appearance at appointed times, but in the 
heart of man it comes like a messenger from die 
King. In the Ramayana, when Stia, forciNy sqjtr- 
ated from her hinband, was bewailing her evil fate 
tn Ravana't golden palace, she was met by a 
messenger who brought with him a ring of her 
beloved Ritmchandra himself. The very sight of it 
convinced SM of the truth of the tidings b; bore* 
Sbe was at once reaamired that he came indeed frtim 
her beloved one, who bad not forgotten her and 
was at hand to rescue her. 

^ kinlifkiiiam UitfUtti ItfWkMU 
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Such t metMn^ is a flower from our great lom. 
Surrounded with the pomp and pa^jeantry of woridlt- 
ness, which may be likened to l^vana's gdklen dty* 
we Mitt live in eaik, while the insolent spirit of 
wcrldly fwosperity tempts us with allurements and 
claims us as its bride. In the meantime the flower 
comes across with a manage from the other shore, 
Mui whispers in our ears. "I am ccnne. Ha has 
sent me. 1 am a messenger of the beautiful, the 
mte whose soul » the bliss of love. This island of 
isolation has been bridged over by him, and he has 
not forgotneft thee, and will rescue thee even now. 
He will draw thee unto him and make thee his 
own. This illusion will not h<4d thee in thraldom 
for ever,’* 

If we happen to l>e awake then, we question him : 
“How are we to know that thou art come from 
him indeed I *' The messenger says, “ Look ! I 
have thii rii^ from him. How lovely are its hues 
and dtarms ! ” 

Ah, doubtless it is bis — indeed, it is our wedding 
riiq(. Now aU else psies into oblivion, only thk 
sweet symbol of the touch of the eternal love flUs 
us with a deep longing. We realise that the palace 
of gold where we are has nothing to do with ua^— 
our deliverance is outside It — and there our love 
has its fruition and our life its fulfilment. 

W*hat to the bee in nature » merdy colour and 
scent, and the marks or ifota whkh show the ng^ 
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track to the » to the htnaan hewt hetuty^ tad 
joy untrammelled by necesaaty. Hiey bring t loveo 
letter to the heart written in many-coloured inks. 

I waa telling you, therefore, that however buay 
our active nature outwardly may be, she has a secret 
chamber within the heart where she conies and goes 
freely, without any design whatsoever. There the 
fire of har workshop is transformed into lamp of a 
fi»tival, the noise of her factory is heard like music. 
The iron chain of cause and effect sounds heavily 
outside in nature, but in the human heart its un- 
alloyed delight seems to sound, as iuwere, like the 
golden strings of a haq?. 

It indeed seems to be wonderful that nature has 
these two asports at one and the same time, and so 
antithetical— -one being of thraldom and the other of 
fre«iom. In the same form, sound, colour, and taste 
two contrary notes are heard, one of necessity and 
the other of joy. Outwardly nature is busy and 
restless, inwardly she is alt silence and peace. She 
has toil on one side and leisure on the other. You 
see her bondage only when you sec her from with- 
<wt, but within her heart is a limitless brauty. 

Our seer says, “from joy are born all creatures, 
by joy tlwy are sustained, towards joy diey ptt^ess, 
and into joy they enter.” 

Nc^ that he ignores law, or that his contempla>- 
of dm infinite joy b b<»ti of the Intoxication 
0oduced by an tri^ul^eaoe in abstract thought. 
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Vk fiifiy recogntMi the iflexoraUe km dT nature^ 
•od my*t ** Fire burmt for ku of him (f>. by hb 
taw) ; the sun thinca by fear of him ; aod for fear 
of him the mnd, the douds, and death perform their 
ofhm." It it a reign of iron rule, ready to punbh 
the least trantgrenuon. Yet the poet chants the 
glad tong, “ From joy are bom all creatures, by joy 
they are susuined, towards joy they progress, and 
into joy they enter.*’ 

TAr mnmtal hung mamftiti himtlf in 
Hit luanifettation in creation is out of his fulness of 
joy. It it the nature of this abounding joy to realise 
itself in form which It law. The joy, which it with- 
out form, must create, must translate itself into 
forms. The joy of the singer is exjwcMed in the 
form of a song, that of the poet in the form of a 
poem. Man in his rdie of a creator b ever creating 
forma, and they come out of his abounding joy. 

This joy, whose other name is ^ love, must by its 
very nature have duality for its radisacion. When 
the finger has his insjnration he makes himself 
into two ; he Itas within him hb other self as the 
hearer, and the outdde audience b riMreiy an 
extension of thb other self of hb. The lover seeks 
hb own cither self in hb beloved. It b the joy thse 
crettes thb separation, in order to realise tlutwgli 
obstacle s the union. 

The tlw immcHtai blba, hsi made 
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hinweif into two. Our soul is the loved om^ it 
is hit othor self. We. sre septrste; Imt if tlu» 
separation were absolute, then there would have 
been absolute misery and unmitigated evil in 
this world. Then from untruth we never could 
n»ch truth, and from sin we never could hope to 
attain purity of heart ; then all opposites would evo* 
remain opposites, and we could never hnd a medium 
through which our dilierences could ever tend to 
meet. Then we could have no language, no under- 
standing, no blending of hearts, no co-operation in 
life. But on the contrary, we find that the se|mrate- 
ness of objects is in a fluid state. Their individu- 
alities are ever changing, they are meeting and mergiii|^ 
into each other, till science itself is turning into 
metaphysics, matter losing its boundaries, and the 
dehnidon of life becoming more and more indefinite. 

Yes, our individual soul has been separated from 
the supreme soul, but this has not been from aliena- 
tion but from the fulness of love. It is for that 
reason that untruths, sufferings, and evils sre not it 
a standstill ; the human soul can defy them, can 
overcome them, nay, can altogether transform them 
into new power and beauty. 

The singer is tnui^ting his song into langii^,. 
bb Joy into forms, and tlK hearer has to translate 
back the tnngsng into the original joy ; then the 
communkm between Um wnger and the hearer b 
^xMnpkte. Ibe infimte Joy b manifesdng itsdf io 
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tnMitfdd fomiK taking upon itself the bondage dP 
kWt and we fulfil our destiny when we go back fr&m 
forms to joy, from law to the love, when we untie 
the knot of the finite and hark back to the infinite. 

The human soul is on its journey from the law 
to love, from discipline to liberation, from the 
moral plane to the spiritual. Buddha preached tbs 
discipline of self-restraint and moral life ; it is a 
complete acceptance of taw. But this bondage of 
law cannot be an end by itself ; by mastering it 
thoroughly we acquire the meant of getting beyond 
it It is going hock to Brahma, to the infinite love, 
which is manifesting itself through the finite forms 
cf law, Buddha names it Bra/ima-vihara, the joy of 
living in Brahma. He who wants to reach this 
stage, according to Buddha, “shall deceive none, 
entertain no hatred for anybody, and never widt to 
injure through anger. He shall have measurelesis 
love for all creatures, even as a mother has for her 
only child, whom she protects with her own life. 
Up above, below, and sJl around him he diail extend 
bis love, which is without bounds and obstacles, and 
which is free from all cruelty and antagonism. 
While standing, sitting, walking, lying down, till he 
bdif asleep, he shall ktxrp his mind active in this 
exerciie of universal goodwill" 

Want of love is a di^ree of cattoumeas ; for bve 
st the perfiKtion of consciousness. We do not k>ve 
because we do not cmnprehawi, or rather we do mK 
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became we do itcH; kwe. For love b 
^ tthtmtte meaning of everything around ua. It 
b not a mere aentiment ; it b truth ; it b the joy 
that ia at the root of all creation. It b the white 
light of pure conaciouaness that emanatea jfmrn 
BnJtma. So, to be one with this iarvmuhhsh^ 
thb ail -feeling being who ban the external sky, aa 
well as in our inner soul, we must attain to that 
summit of consciousneas, which is love : auld 

have knathed or moved if the sky were net fiUed with 
with lovet' It is through the heightening of 
our consciousness into love, and extending it all over 
the world, that we can attain Brahma-vihttra, com- 
munion with this infinite joy. 

Love spontaneously gives itself in entUesa gifts. 
But these gifts lose their fullest signihcaoce if through 
them we do not reach that love, which is the giver. 
To do that, we must have love in our own heart 
He who has no love in him values the gifts of hb 
lover only according to their usefulness. But utility 
b temporary and partial. It can never occupy our 
whole being ; what is useful only touchai us at the 
point where we have some want When the want 
b satisfied, utility becomes a burden if it still persists. 
Oa the ocher hand, a mere token is of permanent 
worth to us when we have love in our heart For it 
b not for any ^peda! use. It is an end in itself ; it b 
Ar our whole bein^ and cberdFore can never Ore ua. 

^ i iy f tall ytpyft yirlfghi wt iyte. 
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The qtMstion is, In whst msiino' do we wxe^ 
this world, which is « perftwt gift of joy ? Hsve 
we been able to reonve it in <Mir heart where we 
Jteep enshrined things that are of deathkm value to 
us? We are frantically busy making use of the 
forces of the universe to gain more and more power ; 
we feevi ami wc clothe ourselves from its stores, we 
scramble for its riches, and it becomes for us a field 
of fierce competition. But were wc born fcH- this, to 
eatend our proprietary rights over this world and make 
of it a marketable commodity ? W'hen our whde 
mind is bent only upon making use of this world it 
loses for us its true value. We make it cheap by 
our sordid desires ; and thus to the end of our days 
we only try to feed U{^)on it and miss its truth, juift 
like the greedy child who tears leaves from a predoua 
book and tries to swallow them. 

In the lands where cannibalism is prevalent man 
looks upon man as his food. In such a country 
civilisation can never thrive, for there man loses 
his higher value and is made common indwd. But 
there are other kinds of cannibalism, perhaps not 
so gross, but not less heinous, for whkh one need 
not travel far. In country higher in the scale of 
Ctvilisation we find sometimes man looked upon as t 
mere body, and he is bought and sold tn die market 
by the prke tit his fiesh only. And sometimes be 
gets lus sole value from bdng uidful ; He U made 
mto a maclune, and a traded i;qpon by the man of 
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mcHiey to tcqotre fw him more mmiey. TKuo 
oar iust, our grasd, our love of axnfort result iu 
cheapeoii^ mui to hit lotrett value. It » self- 
deception on a large scale. Our dedres blind us to 
the tmih that there is in man, and this it the greatest 
vmH^ done by ourselves to our own soul. It 
deadens our consciousness, and is but a gradual 
method of spiritual suicide. It produces ugly sores 
in the body of civilisation, gives rise to its hovels 
and brothels, its vindictive penal codes, its cruel 
prison systems, its organised method of exploiting 
foreign races to the extent of permanently injuring 
them by depriving them of the discipline of self- 
government and means of self-defence. 

Of course man is useful to man, because his body 
ts a marvellous machine and his mind an organ of 
wonderful efficiency. But he is a spirit as well, and 
this sjnrit is truly known only by love. When wc 
defim a man by the market value of the service we 
can expect of him, we know him imperfectly. With 
this limited knowledge of him it becomes easy for 
us to be unjust to him and to entertain feelings of 
triumphant self-congratulation when, on account of 
•ome cruel advantage on our side, we can get out of 
him much more than we have paid for. But when 
we know him as a s^nrit we know him as our own. 
We at once feel that cruelty to him is cruelty 
ourselves, to make him wnall it stealing from our 
osRi Humanity, and in seeking to make use htm 
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wolkif for pemmtl pro6t we merely giun m tBoonef 
or oimfort wh»t we pay for in truth. 

One day I wai out in a boat on the Gmi^ys. jft 
wa» a beautiful evening in autumn. The sun had jt»t 
set : the silence of the sky was full to tlw tarim with 
if^ffahle peace and beauty. The vast expanse of 
water was without a ripple, mirroring all the changing 
shades of the sunset glow. Miles and miles of a 
desolate sandbank lay like a huge amphibious reptile 
of some antctlUuvian age, with its scales glistening in 
shintng colours. As our boat was silently glidii^ 
by the [weeipitnus river-bank, riddled with the nest- 
hdlea of a colony of Inrds, suddenly a l^g leapt 
u[> to the surface of the water and then disappeared, 
dhplaying on its vanishing figure all the ctdours of 
the cvoiing sky. It drew aside for a moment the 
many-coloured screen behind which there was a 
rilent wtwid full of the joy of life. It came up from 
the depths of its mysterious dwelling with a beautiful 
dancing motion and added its own music to the 
silent symphony of the dying day. I as if I 
had a friendly greeting from an alien world in its 
own language, and it touched my heart with a flash 
of gladness. Then tniddady the man at the hdm 
exc^med with a distinct note of regret, ’* Ah, what 
a b^ fish ! " It at once brtHight before hii vmcm 
the picture of the fish caught and made ready for 
his supper. He could otdy look at the fish thitx^ 
his desire, and thus mated the sdwle truth of its 
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oostenoe. But nwn it not entirdy tn ftmmtt. Ho 
u|Hre» to t i^ritual vtuon, which tt the vision d 
the whole truth. This gives him the hi^test delight^ 
because it reveals to him the deepest harmony that 
exists between him and his surroundings. It is our 
desires that limit the scope of our self-realisation* 
hinder our extension of consciousness, and give rise 
to sin, which is the innermost barrier that keeps us 
apart from our God, setting up disunion and the 
arrogance of exclusiveness. For sin is not one mere 
action, but it is an attitude of life which takes fer 
granted that our goal is finite, that our self it the 
ultimate truth, and that we are not all essentially one 
but exist each for his own separate individual existence. 

So I repeat we never can have a true view of man 
unless we have a love for him. Civilisation must be 
judged and prized, not by the amount of power it 
has developed, but by how much it has evolved and 
given expression to, by its laws and institutions, the 
love of humanity. The first question and the last 
which it has to answer is. Whether and how fiu* it 
recognises man more as a spirit than as a machine ? 
Whenever some ancicM civilisation felt mto decay 
aixl died, it was owing to causes whkh produced 
calloitsnesi of heart and led to the cheapening of 
man’s wewth ; when either the state or semie powerful 
group of men began to Icxik upon the pec^le as a 
mere imtfrument of their power ; when* by compeUii^ 
weaker races m slavery and trying to keep than 
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down hf tvaj rnouM, man struck at the foundaticNi 
of hts greatneii) hU own bve of fieedom vid fair* 
|dsf. CiviUsation can neirer smttain iaelf upon 
omnihalitm of any form. For that by which alone 
man » true can only be nourished by love and 
jottioe. 

As with man, so with this universe. When we 
look at the world through the veil of our desires 
we make it small and narrow, and hul to perceive 
its full truth. Of course it is obvious that the world 
serves us and fuilUs our needs, but our relation to 
it does not end there. We are bound to it with a 
dee|wr and truer bond than that of necessity. Our 
soul is drawn to it ; our love of life b really our 
srish to continue our relation with this great world. 
This relation is one of love. We are glad that wc 
are in it ; we arc attached to It with numberkm 
threads, whkh extend from thb earth to the stars. 
Man foolishly tries to prove his superiority by 
imi^ining his radical separateness from what he calls 
hb physical world, which, in his blind fantticbm, he 
sometimes goes to the extent of ignming altc^ether, 
holding it as his direst enemy. Yet the more hb 
knowledge progresses, the more it becomes dtfBcult 
for man to establish this separateness, and all the 
inu^ary boundaries he had set up around himself 
vanish one a^er another. Every time we lose some 
of ottr badges of absolute dtstinaion by wluch we 
conferted uptm our humamty the right to itself 
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«|NMt from itt surrotiiidings, it u» i liiock of 
tMamUiafroiu But we have to sohmit to thia. If we 
«et ap our pride on the path of our «ctf>real»ation 
to crette divisions and disunion, then it mutt so<mer 
or later come under the wheels of truth and be 
ground to dust. No, we are not burdmed with 
•ome monstrous superiority, unmeaning in its singular 
alxaifmieas. It would be utterly degrading for us 
to live in a world immeasurably less than ouridves 
in the quality of soul, just as it would be repuinve 
and dq;rading to be surrounded and served by a 
host of slaves, day and night, from birth to the 
moment of death. On the contrary, this world is 
our compeer, nay, we are one with it. 

Through our progress in scteno: the whoteneaa 
of the world and our oneness with it is becoming 
clearer to our mind. When this perception of the 
perfrxtion of unity is not merely intellectual, when 
k opens out our whole being into a luminoua con- 
adousimn of the all, then it becomes a radiant joy, 
an overspreading love. Our spirit finds its larger 
aelf in tlK whole world, and is filled with an absolute 
certainty that it is immortaL It dies a hundred 
titiHSs in its enclosures of self; for separatencM is 
doomed to die, it cannot be made eternal But it 
never can die where it is one with the all, for there 
it its truth, ks joy. When a man leeb the rhythmic 
1^rcd> the souMife of the sdicfe srorld in ins own 
anal, then it he free. Then he enters into the seott 

» 
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courting that goes on between this beautiful world* 
bride, veiled with the veU of rite many-coloured 
fintteness, and the ffaramamam^ the bridegroom, in 
his s}>otlesi white. Then he knows that he is the 
partaker of this grwgcou* love festival, and he is the 
honouml guest at the feast of immortality. Then he 
understands the meaning of the secr-poct who sings, 
“ From love the world is born, by love it is sustained, 
towards love it moves, and into love it enters.” 

In love dl the contradictions of existence merge 
themselves and are lost. Only in love arc unity 
and duality not at variance. l.x)ve must be one and 
two at the tame time. 

Only love is motion and rest in one. Our heart 
ever changes its place till it finds love, and then it 
has its rest. But this rest itself is an intense form 
of activity where utter quiescence and unceasing 
energy meet at the tame point in love. 

In love, loss and gain are harmonised. In its 
balance-sheet, credit and debit accounts are in the 
same column, and gifts are add^ to gains. In this 
wonderful festival of creation, this great cerememy of 
ielf>aacrit)cc of (jlod, the lover consitaotly gives him- 
self up to gain himielf in love. Indeed, love is what 
brings together and insc^uialdy connects both the 
tet of abandoning and that of rcceivii^. 

In love, at one its p«>ics you find the perscKud, 
and at the other the impersonal. At one you have 
the poMtivc asseftion — Here I am ; at the ocher the 
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equally atrmig denial — I am not. Witbout this ego 
what » love ? And ^gsdn^ with only th» ego how 
can love be po»ibie ? 

Bimdage and liberation are not antagonistic in 
love. For love is most free and at the same time 
most bound. If God were absolutely free there 
would be no creation. The infinite being has assumed 
unto himself the mystery of finitude. And in him 
who is love the finite and the infinite are made one. 

Similarly, when we talk about the relative values 
of freedom and non-freedom, it becomes a mere play 
of wor<l5. It is not that we desire freedom alone, we 
want thraldom as well. It is the high function of 
love to welcome all limitations and to transcend them. 
For nothing is more independent than love, and 
where else, again, shall we find so much of depend- 
ence? In love, thraldom is as glorious as freedom. 

The yaishnava religion has boldly d«dared that 
God has bound himself to man, and in that coniMte 
the greatest glory of human existence. In the spell 
df the wonderful rhythm of the finite he fetters him- 
self at every step, and thus gives his love out in 
mu&ic in his most perfect lyrics of beauty. Beauty 
is his wooing of out heart ; it can have no other 
purpose. It tells us everywhere that the disfday of 
power is not the ultimate meaning of creation ; 
wherever there is a bit of colour, a note of song, a 
grace of form, there comes the call for our lore. 
Hunger cmnpels us to obey its behests, bit hunger 
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ii not the ly* word for * man. There have been 
men who have deliberitcijr defied its commands to 
•how that the human tout is ntrt to be led by the 
presswe of wants and threat of pain. In fiu:t« to live 
the Isfiir of man we have to remit its demands every 
day, the least of us as well as the greatest. But, 
on the other hand, there is a beauty in the world 
which never insults our freedom, never nuses even 
its iittk finger to make us acknowledge its 80ve> 
reignty. We can absolutely ignore it and sufiTer no 
penalty in consequence. It is a call to us, but nt^ 
• command. It seeks for love in us, and love can 
never be had by compulsion. Qmpulsion Is not 
indeed the final apped to man, but joy is. And Joy 
ia everywhere ; it is in the earth's green covering of 
grass ; in the blue serenity of the i^y ; in the reck- 
less exuberance of spring ; in the severe abstinence 
of grey winter ; in the living fiesh that ammates our 
bodily frame ; in the perfea pease of the human 
figure, noUe and upright ; in living ; in the exercise 
of all our powers ; in the acquisition of knowkdge ; 
in fighting evils ; in dying for gains we nevo’ can 
ihsre. Joy » there everywhere ; it is auperfiuoust 
laiuwcesaary ; nay. it very often contradicts the moat 
pemnptory behests of necessity. It exists to show 
that the bonds of law can only be exfdained by love ; 
they nre like body and soui Joy is the realisattoo of 
the truth td* onemaa, the onmess cf our soul widi the 
world amd of the wotld-eoul with the supreme lover. 
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It t» only those who have known that joy expressea 
itself through bw who have learnt *0 transcend the 
law. Not that the bonds of law have ceased to 
exist for them — but that the bonds have become to 
them as the form of freedom incarnate. The freed 
soul delights in accepting bonds, and does not seek 
to evade any of them, for in each docs it feci the 
manifestation of an infinite energy whose joy is in 
creation. 

As a matter of fact, where there arc no bonds, 
where there is the madness of licence, the soul ceases 
to be free. There is its hurt ; there is its septration 
from the infinite, its agony of sin. Whenever at 
the caU of temptation the soul falls away from the 
bondage of law, then, like a child deprived of the 
support of its mother’s arms, it cries out, Smiff 
jw/ ! * •* Bind roe,” it prays, “ oh, bind me in the 

bonds of thy law ; bind me within and without ; 
h<4d me tight ; let me in the clasp of thy law be 
bound up together with thy joy ; {xrotcct me by thy 
frrm hold frcmi the deadly laxity sin.” 

n jjhfg mg 
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At tcmic. under the tdet that law is the t^^pontti 
of jo]f, mittake intoaicttion fat joy, to thm are 
many in our country who imagine action to be 
i^poaed to freedom. They think that activity beir^ 
in the material plane it a restriction of the free spirit 
of the soul But we mutt remember that as joy 
expresact itself in law, to the loul lindt its freedom 
in action. It i« because joy cannot find expression 
in itself alone that it desires the law which is out* 
side. Likewise it is because the soul cannot find 
freedom within itself that it srants external action. 
The soul of man is ever freeing itself from its own 
folds by its activity ; had it been otherwise it could 
not have done any voluntary work. 

The more man acts and makes actual what was 
latent in him, the nearer does he bring the distant 
Yet>io>b«. In that actualisation man is ever making 
himself more and yet more distinct, and seeing him* 
self dearly under newer and newer aspects in the 
midst of his varied activities, in the state, in society. 
This vision makm for fnxdom. 

Freedom is not in darkness, nor in vagueness. 
There » no bondage so fiurfril as that of obscurity. 
It ts to esospe from this obscurity that the seed 
struggles to i^wout, the bud to biotscun. It is to 
rid itself of this envdope of viguenesa that the ideas 
in our nund are constantly seeking opfxatuniries to 
toke on outward frxrm. In the same sray our soul, m 
order to rdcaae itself firtmi the mist of bdtirinctnei* 
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and come out into the open, a eootinttiUf 
for ieiei/ fields of action, and is busjr contriving; 
new forms of activity^ even such as are not needfoi 
for the purposes of its earthly Ufe. And why? 
Because it wants fieedom. It wants to see itself* 
to realise itself. 

When man cuts down the pestilential jungle and 
makes unto himself a garden, the beauty that he thus 
sets free frmn within its enclosure of ugliness is the 
beauty of his own soul : without giving it this 
fomiom outside, he cannot make it free within. 
When he implants law and order in the midst of the 
waywardness of society, the good which he sets free 
from the obstruction of the bad it the goodness of 
his own soul : without being thus made free outside 
it cannot find freedom within. Thus is man con* 
tinually ei^aged in setting free in action his powers, 
his beauty, his goodness, his very soul. And the 
more he succeeds in so doing, the greater does he see 
htmsdf to be, the broader becomes the held of hia 
knowledge of self. 

The Upanishad says : /« iht mufst of atuvitj 
alone mb then detire te 6ve a hundred yean} It 
is the saying of those who had amply tasted of the 
joy of the souL Thoae who have fully realised the 
soul have never talked in mournfo! accents of the 
sorrofriulnew of life or the bcaulage of action. 
They are not Hke the weakUng flower wlmie sbem* 
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iiotd ii to light that it clrc^ away before attaining 
fruition. 'Iltey hold on to Ulfe with afi th^ m^ht 
and MV. “ never will we let go tUl the fruit » ripe." 
They dettre in their joy to cxpvem themtdives atrenu- 
ouiiy in their life and in their work. Pain and 
iorrow ditmay them not, they are not bowed down 
to the duat by the weight of their own heart. With 
the erect head of the victorioua hero they march 
through life ^teeing thcmtelves and showing them- 
selves in incrcuing rcspiendcncc of soul through 
both joys and st»rrows. The joy of their life keeps 
«cp with the joy of that energy which is playing 
at building anti breaking throughout the universe. 
The joy of the sutdight, the joy of the free air, 
mingling with the joy of their lives, makei one sweet 
harmony reign within and without. It is they who 
say, /* Mr midst u/ acovitr Alont wilt ihots desire te 
Uve u hundred years. 

This joy of life, this joy of work, in man is 
alMKdutcly true, it is no use saying that it is a 
delusion of ours ; that unless wc cast it away we 
cannot enter upon the path of self-realisation. It 
mil never do the least good to attempt the realisation 
of the infinite apart from the world of action. 

It is not the truth that man is active on corn- 
puls^. If there is compulsion on one side, on the 
other there is pleasure ; on the one hand action is 
spurred on by want, on the oth*T it hies to its 
tiatura} fulfilimnt. That is why, ta nun's avUisation 
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advance*, he tncreases hit obligatkmt and the work 
that he wittingly creates for himself. One wotild 
have thought that nature had pven him qwte 
enough to do to kee|> him busy, in fact that it was 
wcHrking him to death with the lash of hunger and 
thirst, — but no. Man does not think that sufficient ; 
he cannot rest content with only doing the work 
th« nature prescribes for him in common with the 
birds and beasts. He needs must surpass all, even in 
activity. No creature has to work so hard as man ; 
he h» been impelled to contrive for himself a vast 
field action in society ; and in this field he is for 
ever building up and pulling down, making and 
unmaking laws, piling up heaps of material, and in- 
cessantly thinking, seeking and sufiering. In this field 
he has fought his mightiest battles, gained continual 
new life, made death glorious, and, far from evading 
troubles, has wittingly and continually taken up the 
burden of fresh trouble. He has discovered the truth 
that he is not complete in the cage of his im- 
mediate surroundings, that he is greater than his 
present, and that while to stand still in one place 
may be comforting, the arrest of life destroys his 
titw function and the real purpose of his existence. 

This mahatl viiiaikM — this grtat destructiw he 
caimot bear, and accordingly he tmls and suffims 
in order that he may gain in stature by transcending 
his presost, in order to become that which he yet 
b not. In this travail ts man's gl<^, and it b 
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faeouiM he knom it, thit he tuu not kk^I to 
circumfcrihe hi» held of ncoon, intt b constantljr 
occufMcd in extending the bounxii. Sometiffio he 
wtnden lo fxr thxt hb work tendi to lore its meuung, 
and hb ruthings to and fro create fsarful edthea 
round diflerent centr«a<»eddks of self-intxreit, of 
{wide of power. StiU, so long as the strength of 
the current is not lost» there b no fear ; the obstruo 
ttons and the dead accumulations of hb activity are 
dissipated and carried away ; the impetus corrects 
its own mistakes. Only when the soul sleeps in 
stagnation do its enemies gain overmastering strength, 
and these obstrtictions become too clogging to be 
fought through. Hence have we been wariwd by 
our t<»chen that to work we must live, to live we 
must wcwk ; that lltc and activity are inseparably 
connected. 

It is the very chsuracterbtic of life that it u not 
complete within itself ; it must come out. Its 
is in the cwmnerce of the Inside and the outside* 
tn ordo* to tive, the body mint maintiun its various 
jrelstions with the outside light and air~~aot ordy to 
gain life-force, but also to manifest it. Oumder 
how fully empbyed the body b mth its own inside 
activities ; its heart-beat must not stop for a aecond, 
its txomach, its bnun, must he cewwkaaly working. 
Yet thb is not enoaigh ; the body b outwardly 
rtsdeM all the while. Ita life leads it to an endJen 
danto of work and {day outside; it camtoe be 
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with tiw drcuktioiit of its innatisl e»MiGHaty» 
sad only finds the fidfilnMait of joy in its oiitmrd 
cactinions. 

The same with the souL It cannot live on its 
own internal feelings and imaginings. It is ever 
ui need of external objects; not only to feni its 
inner consciousness but to apjdy itself in action, 
not only to receive but also to give. 

The real truth is, we cannot live if we divide 
him who is truth itself into two parts. We roust 
alnde in him w'ithin as well as srithout. In which- 
ever aspect we deny him we deceive ourselves and 
incur a loss. Brahma has not left me^ let mt not leave 
Brahma} If we say that we would realise him in 
introi^wction alone and leave him out of our 
external activity, that we would enjoy him by the 
love in our heart, but not worship him by outward 
ministrations ; or if we say the opposite, and over- 
wdgbt ourselves on one side in the journey of our 
life’s quest, we shall alike totter to our downfidl. 

In the great srestem continent we see that the 
•oul of man is mainly concerned snth extendii^ 
itself outwards; the open fiehl of the exercise of 
posrer is its field. Us ]»utiaiity is entirely for the 
world of extennon, and it would leave ande — nay, 
hardly believe in — that field of inner consciouaneai 
srhkh a the field of fulfilment. It haa gone so far 
in tha that the perfection of fulfilment seena tw 

* IllJbwai ktiwni M mi iMtikafit* 
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«ki«t fm it nowhere. It* soentt hat always taUted 
of the never-ending evolution of the world. Its 
metaphjiiic ha» now begun to talk of the evolution 
of Ciod htmiclf. 'Iliev will not admit that he i/ ; 
they would have it that he also is ietsmmg. 

'Iljev fail to realise that while the inf.nite it 
always greater than any assignable limit, it is also 
fompletc ; that on the one hand Brahma is evolving, 
on the o'hcr he is perfection ; that in the one 
*s})cct he is essence, in the other manifestation—- 
lioth leather at the tame time, as is the song and 
the act c»f singing. litis ih like ignoring the 
consciousness tif the singer and saying that only 
the unging is in prttgress, that there is no song. 
Ikmlttless we are directly aware only of the singing, 
and never at atiy c>nc time of the song as a whole ; 
Itut do wc nut all the time know that the complete 
song is in the soul of the singer ? 

It is because of this insistence on the doir^ and 
the becoming that we perceive in the west the 
intoxication or jH>wcr. These men seem to" have 
determined to despoil and grasp everything by 
fora;. They would always obstinately be doing 
and never be done— they would not allow to death 
i» natural place in the scheme of things — they 
know not the beauty of con.pletion. 

In our country the da^iger comes from the 
oppoaste side. Our partialtty is for tlu; incemal 
world. We would east aside wtth contumely the 
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field oi pomer and dP extenuon. We would redtae 
Brahma tn meditation only in his aspect of compkte* 
ivBSs, we have determined not to see him in the 
commerce of the universe in lus aspect of evolution. 
That is why in our seekers we so oft«i find the 
intoxication of the spirit and its consequent degra- 
dation. Their faith would acknowledge no bondage 
of law, their imagination soars unrestricted, their 
conduct disdains to ofPer any explanation to reason. 
Their intellect, in its vain attempts to 9tx Brahma 
inseparable from his creation, works itself stone-dry, 
and their heart, seeking to confine him within it» 
own outpourings, swoons in a drunken ecstasy of 
emotion. They have not even kept within reach 
any standard whereby they can nwasure the loss of 
Strength and character which manhood sustains by 
thus ignoring the bonds of law and the daims of 
action in the external universe. 

But true spirituality, as taught in our sacred lore, 
» calmly balanced in strength, in the correlation <£ 
the within and the without. The truth has im 
law, it has its joy. On one side of it is being 
chanted the Bhayadasysgmstapati^^ on the ocher the 
Jtnandsdhyeva khalvimani bh&iam jayanu} !*reedom 
is impossible of attainment without submisnon to 
taw, f(w Brahma is in one a^ct bound by his tnAOt 
in the other free in his joy. 

> “ For Sew of hisi Um Arc SAS littfa,*' «> 

* ^ hmn «al owttM «!«» 
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M fat fMtmlm, it ts <mly when we wtic^jr 
fidbimt to the hondi truth that we fully gain the 
jof of freedom. And how? At does the string 
that it bound to the harp. When the harp is truly 
ttning, when there it not the tlightett laxity in the 
strength of the bond, then only does music rcwiit ; 
and the string transcending itadf in its melody finds 
at every chord its true freedmn. It is because it is 
bound by such hard and fast rules on the one side 
Chat It can find this range of freedom in music on 
the other. While the str'mg was not true, it was 
indeed merely bound ; but a loosening of its bondage 
srottid not have been the way to freedom, which it 
can only fully achieve by being bound tighter and 
tighter till it has sttained the true pitch. 

Ute bass and treble ttrings our duty are only 
bonds so kmg as we cannot nuuntsin them stead- 
fasdy attuned according to the law of truth ; and 
we cannot call by the name of freedom the loosen- 
ing of them into the nothingness of inaction. That 
is why I would say that the true striving In the 
<)uest of truth, of dkarme^ conrists not in the 
neglect of action but in the effort to attune it closer 
and closer to the eternal harmony. The text of 
this striving dtouid be, ff%aJewr werks ikea dteU, 
mueere^ to Brehma} That is to say, the soul 
is to dedicate itself to Brahma through aQ its activities. 
This dedication is the song of the smil, in this b its 

^ IjTisij'it Immm ipftdjUifwtlMii 
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IraedcHii. Jojr reigns when all work be co m e s tJie 
petii to the union with Brahma; srhen the soul 
ceases to return constantlf to its osm desbta ; when 
in it our self-oliMng grows more and more intense. 
Then these is completion, then there is freedom, 
then, in this world, comes the kingdom of God. 

Who is there that, sitting in bis corner, would 
4 eride this grand self-expression of humanity in 
action, this incessant sdif-consecration ? Who b 
there tlttt thinks the union of God and num is to 
be found in some secluded enjoyment of his own 
imaginings, away from the sky-towering temfde of 
the greatness of humanity, which the whole of 
mankind, in sunshine and storm, is toiling to erect 
through the ages ? Who is there that thinks this 
secluded communion is the highest form of religion ? 

O thou distratght wanderer, thou SaunyoitHt drunk 
in the wine of self-intoxicadon, dost thou not already 
hear the pr o gre s s of the human soul along the higb- 
sray traversing the wide fields of humanity-— the 
thunder of its progress in the car of its aclueve- 
ments, which is destined to overpass the hounds 
that prevent its expansion into the universe? The 
very mountains are cleft asunder and give way befewe 
the march of its banners waving triurofduntly in the 
heavrms; as the mist before the rising sun, the 
tangled obacurities of material things vanyt at its ir- 
rewMibie i^iproach. Pain, disease, and disorder are at 
every step reeedti^ befixv its onset ; the <^Mtructioiis 
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of tiv being thmt unde ; the dark- 

ncn of blindness » being pierciKi through; end 
bchuUly the ;»romised Isnd of wealth and health, of 
and art, of knowledge and righteousness a 
grailuatly being revealed to view. Do y<»i in your 
lethargy desire to say that this car of humanity^ 
which ta shaking the very earth with the triumph 
of its prepress along the mighty vistas of history, 
!us no charioteer leadittg it on to its fulfilment ? 
Who is there who refuses to respond to his call to 
join in this triumphal progress ? Who so foolish as 
to run away fmm the gladsome throng ami seek him 
in the listlcssncss of inaction ? Who so steeped in 
untruth as to dare to call a!! this untrue — this great 
world of men, this civilisation of expanding humanity, 
this eternal effort of man, through depths of sorrow, 
through heights of gladness, through innumerable 
impediments within and without, to win victory for his 
{uns'ers? He who can think of this immensity of 
schierement as an immense fraud, can he truljr 
liclicve in Hod who is the truth ? He who thinks 
to reach God by running away from the world, 
when and where docs he ex(M»:t to meet him ? 
How fiw can Jw fly — can he fly and fly, till he flies 
into nothingness itself? No, the coward w'ho would 
fly can nowhere find him. Wc must be brave 
enough to he sMc to say : We are reachtt^ lum iuwe 
in this my spot, now at this very moment We 
must be able to assure ourselves that n in our actioos 
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we ire feelistng ounelvesy so in ourselves we sre 
itaUsing him who is the self of self. We must 
cum the right to szy so unhesitatingly by clearing 
away with our own effort all obstruction, alt dis* 
order, all discords from our path of activity ; we 
must be able to say, “ In my work is my joy, and in 
that joy does the joy of my joy abide.” 

Whom does the Upanishad call The thief amtmg 
Ae itaewn 0/ Brahma V He is dchned as He 
whose joy is in Brahma, whose play is in Brahma, she 
active one' Joy without the play of joy is no joy 
at all — play without activity is no [>lay. Activity is 
the play of joy. He whose joy is in Brahma, how 
can he live in inaction? For must he not by his 
activity provide that in which the joy of Brahma » 
to take form and manifest itself? That is why he 
who knows Brahma, who has his joy in Brahma, 
must also have all his activity in Brahma — his eating 
and drinking, his earning of livelihood and his benefi- 
cence. Just as the joy of the poet in his poem, of 
the artist in his art, of the brave man in the output 
of his courage, of the wise man in his discernment 
of truths, ever seeks expression in their several 
activities, so the joy of the knower of Brahma, in 
the whole of his everyday work, little and big, in 
truth, in beauty, in orderliness and in beneficence, 
seeks to give exprestuon to the infinite. 

Brahma himself gives expression to lus joy ia 
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)iMt the tunc wsy. Ajr Jtis nua^ddtJ vkkk 

ntMam in nil (J^ctiimi^ dtei he fn^ the inhermt wnnt 
ef kit tftfftrM mnturtt^ That inherent wuit it he 
hiimcif, and ao he is in to many ways, in to many 
forma* giving himself. He works, for mthout 
working how could he give himsdf ? Hit joy it 
ever dedicating itself in the dedication which is hit 
oeation. 

In this very thing does our own true meaning 
Ik, in this is our likeness to our fither. We must 
•lao give up ourselves in many*«ided variously aimed 
activity. In the V'edas he is called the giver tf kim^ 
mI/^ tht giver of itrengih* He is not content with 
giving ui himself, but he gives us strength that sre 
may Kkewtte give ouraelves. That is why the seer 
of the Upanu^ad prays to him who » thus ^fill- 
ing our wants, May he grant ns the henejSeent mind* 
may he hilfii that uttermost want of ours by grant- 
ing tM the benehcent mind. That is to say, it is not 
enosgh he akme diould work to mnove our want, 
hm he should give us the desire and the strength 
to sroHt arith him in hit activity and in the exsrette 
of the good. Then, indeed, trill our unkm tnch 
him alone be accompltshed. The benehcent mind 
k that which shows us the want (ns^ha) of another 
mdf to he the inherent want (mhitirtha) of our own 
self ; that which ahowa that our joy cooaiut to the 


^ fhlaii iiiHCiftlift 
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▼tfwd uming oif our many-Mded powers tn dke toork 
of humanity. When we work under the gukbnoe 
of this beneficent mind, then our activity is rqpilatedU 
but does not boxmte mechanical ; it is action not 
goaded on by want, but stimulated by the satisfao* 
tion of the soul. Such activity c«ues to be a Nind 
imitation of that of the multitude, a cosmrdly follow- 
ing of the dictiUes of fashion. Tlwrcin we b«tgin to 
see that He is in the ^ginning and in the end 9/ 
the nniverset^ and likewise sec that <d our own 
work is he the fount and the inspiration, and at the 
end thereof is he, and therefore that all our activity 
is pervaded by peace and good and joy. 

The Upatiishad says : Knoenledge^ power, and actmt 
art tf hit nature.* It is because this naturalness has 
not yet been born in us that we tend to divide joy 
from work. Our day of work is not our day of joy 
—for that we mjuire a holiday ; for, miserable that 
sre are, we cannot find our holiday in our work. 
The river finds its holiday in its onward fiow, the 
fire in its outburst of fiame, the scent of the fiower 
in its permeation of the atmcK^^hcre ; but in our 
ev^day work there is no such holiday for us. It 
n because we do not let ourselves go, because we do 
not give ourselves joyously and entirely up to it, 
that our work ovwpowers us. 

O giver of thyself! at the viwon of thee as joy 
let our souls fiame up to thee as the fire, fiow on to 

) VkWti «lMMr viffinis&isK, * likli IkHjrt efca* 
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tiNW Hi tlw river* permeate thjr being » the fiagraiice 
of the ibarer. Give us strength to love, to love 
hiUp* our life in its joys and sorrows, in its gains and 
losses, in its rise and fall. Ijct us have strength 
enough fully to see and hear thy universe and to 
work with full vigour therein. Let us fully live 
the life thou hast given us, let us bravely take and 
bravely give, 'I'his is our prayer to thee. Let us 
once for all dislwlgc from our minds the feeble fancy 
that would make out thy joy to be a thing apart from 
action, thin, formless, and unsustained. Wherever 
the {Hsasant tills the hard earth, there docs thy joy 
gush out in the green of the corn, wherever man 
displaces the entangled forest, smooths the stony 
ground, and clears for himself a homestead, thore 
does thy joy enfold it in orderliness and peace. 

O wetrker of the universe! We would. pray to 
thee to let the irresistible current of thy untvcml 
energy come like the impetuous south wind of 
spring, let it come rushing over the vast field of the 
life of man, let it bring the scent of nuny fiowers, 
the murmurings of many sroodlands, let it make 
sweet and vocal the lifclcssncss of our dried-up soul- 
lifif, Ijci our newly awakened powers cry out foe 
unlimitcal fulfilment la leaf and flower and fruit. 
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Things in which we do noc take joy are either « 
burden upon our minds to be got rid of at any cost i 
or they are useful and therefore in temporary and 
partial relation to us, becoming burdensome when 
their udlity is lost ; or they are like wandering vaga> 
bonds, loiterir^ for a moment on the outskirts of our 
recognition, and then passing on. A thing u only 
completely our own when it is a thing of joy to us. 

The greater part of this world is to us as if it 
srere nothing. But we cannot allow it to remain so» 
for thus it belittles our own self. The entire woHd 
is given to us, and all our powers have their final 
meaiui^ in the faith that by their help we are to 
take posaesnon of our patrimony. 

But what u tlK function of our sense of beauty in 
tins {moccas of the ext^ion our consciousness? 
Is It there to sepanUe truth into strong lights and 
dbadosra, and bring it before us in its uncompro* 
nuaiii^ distinction of beauty and ugliness f I£ that 
were so, then we should have to admit that thb 
aoBse barney creaus a dissenocm in cnir univenn 
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and icts up a wall of hindrance across the highway 
of communication that leads from each individual 
thing to all things. 

But that cannot he true. As long as our realiss- 
tion it incomplete a division necessarily remains 
between things known and unknown, pleasant and 
unpleasant. But in spite of the dictum of some 
philow^hers nun drws not accept any arbitrary and 
absolute limit to his knowahie world. Every day 
his science is penetrating into the region formerly 
marked in his map as unexplored or incxplorable. 
Our sense of Iwauty i« similarly cngagetl in ever 
ptashins on its conquests. Truth is everywhere, 
therefore everything is tnc object of our Knowledge. 
Beauty is omnipresent, therefore everything i* capable 
of giving us joy. 

In the early days of h't history man took every- 
thing as a phenomenon rJ life. His science of life 
began by creating a sharp distinction between life 
and non-life. But as it is proceeding farther and 
farther the line of demarcation between the animate 
and inanimate is growing more and mwe dim. In 
ihc beginning of our apprehension these sharp lines 
of contrast arc helpful to us, but as our compre- 
hemutm becomes clearer they gradually fade away. 

The Upaniihads have said that all things are 
created and suatmoed by an infinite Joy. To realise 
this pttncipde of creation we have to atart widi a 
division-—^ divtsoo into the beautiful and die non- 
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IwautiAtK Then the apprelMn!^ of beauty ha$ to 
ccfflie to us with a vigorous blow to awaken our 
conadcHUHiesa from its primidve lethargy^ and it 
attains its object by the urgency of the contrast. 
Therefore our first acquaintance with beauty is in 
her dress of motley colours, that alfects us with its 
stripes and feathers, nay, with its disfigurements. 
But as our acquaintance ripens, the apparertt discords 
are resolved into mtxiulations of rhythm. At first 

li 

we detach hcauty from its surroundings, we hold it 
apart from the rest, but at the end we realise its 
harmony with all. Then the music of beauty has no 
more need of exciting us with loud noise ; it 
renounces violence, and appeals to our heart with 
the truth that it is meekness inherits the earth. 

In some stage of our growth, in some period of 
our history, we try to set up a special cult of beauty, 
and pare it down to a narrow circle, so as to make 
it a matter of pride for a chosen few. Then it 
breeds in its votaries affectations and exaggerations, 
as it did with the Brahmins in the time of the decad> 
cnce of Indian civilisation, when the perception of 
die h^her truth fell away and superstitions grew up 
unchecked. 

In the history of esthetics there also comes an 
age of emancipation when the recognition of beauty 
in things great and small becomes easy, and when we 
tee it ttMXt in the unassuming harmony of common 
oljects than in things startUi^ in their singularity. 
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So mucfc io, thtt W! h»ve to go ^trough tthe stage* 
of reactton when in the re{»«*eiitiitioii of beauty we 
try to avoid everytlttiig that » obvioudy {deaaing 
and that has been crowned by the aanction eon- 
vcntion. We are then tempted in defiance to 
caiggerate the commonnen of commonplace thtnga» 
thereby mailing them aggressively uncomnum. To 
restore harmony we create the discords which are a 
feature of all reactions. We already sms in the 
present ige the sign of this esthetic reaction^ which 
poves that man has at last c<Mne to know that it is 
only the narrowness of prtepion which idiarply 
divides the field of his rsthctic consciousness into 
tglinest and beauty. When he has the power to see 
thinga detached from self > interest and fiom the 
inswtent claims of the lust of the senses, then alone 
can he have the true vision of the beauty that is 
everywhere. Then only can he see that what is 
unfdeasant to us is not necessarily unbeauttfud, but 
haa ita beauty in truth. 

When we say that beauty is everywhere sre do 
not mean that the word uglinew should be abolished 
fiporo our language, jt»t as it would be absurd to say 
that there is no such thing as untruth. Untnoh 
there certainly is, not in the system of the umverse, 
but in our power of comprehenwon, as its negimvo 
dement. In the same manner there is ugllneis in 
the distorted expression of beauty in mir file and in 
Otar art whkb cornea from our imperfect rcafiiatkm 
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Ilf Tnitliu To a eerti^n extent «e can aet <xtr life 
againit the taw of truth which is in us and which is 
in aH« and likewise we can give rise to ugliness by 
gcnng counter to the eternal law of harmony which is 
everywhere. 

Through our sense of truth we realise law in 
creation, and through our sense of beauty we realise 
harmony in the universe. When we recognise the 
law in nature we extend our mastery over physical 
forces and become powerful ; when we recognise the 
law in our moral nature we attain mastery over self 
and become free. In like manner the more we 
comprehend the harmony in the physical world the 
m<we our life shares the gladness of creation, and om 
expresMon of beauty in art becomes more truly 
catholic. As wc become conscious of the harmony 
in our soul, our apprehension of the blissfulness of 
the sfwt of the world becomes universal, and the 
expresdon of beauty in our life moves in goodness 
and love towards the infinite. This ts the ultimate 
object of our existence, that wc must ever know 
that ** beauty is truth, truth beauty '* ; we must 
realise the whole world in love, for love gives it 
Imth, tusoiins it, and takes it back to its bosom. 
We must have that perfect emancipation of heart 
wlucli gives us the power to stand at the innermost 
centre of thii^ and have the ta«e of that fulnesa dP 
i£»ntacated joy which beloi^ to Brahma. 

Munc is the purest form of art, and therefore 
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the HKust direct exfeei«on of ttnuty, with » ftMni 
end ft{nnt which is one anJ simpie, and least eti* 
cumbered with anything extraneous. We seem to 
feet that the manifestation of the infinite in the 
finite fijcms of creation «!» music itself, silent and 
visible. The evening sky, tirelessly repeating the 
starry consteilatictns, seems hke a child struck with 
wonder at the mystery of its own first utterance* 
lisping the same word over and over again, and 
listening to it in unceasing joy. When in the rainy 
night of July the darkness is thick upon the meadows 
and the pattering rain draws veil upon veil over the 
stillness of the slumbering earth, this monotony o£ 
the rain patter sarms to be the darkness of semnd 
itself. 'I'hc glo<.>m of the dim and dense line of 
trees, the thorny bushes scattered in the bare heath 
like floating heads of swimmers w'ilh bedraggled 
hair, the smell of the damp grass and the wet earth, 
the spire of the temple rising above the undefined 
mass of biackne«t grouped arciund the village hut^"' 
e%*erything <ccmt like notes ritung from the heart of 
the night, mingling and losing themselves in the one 
sound of ceaseless rain filling the sky. 

Therefore the true poets, tlwry who are seers, seek 
to express the universe in terms of music. 

I'hey rarely use symbols of painting to exprees 
the unfolding of forms, the mingling of endless lines 
and ctdoun that goes <xn every moment on the canvas 
of the blue sky. 
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They heee thdr reaaon. For the inin who ptint» 
must have canvas, brush, and colour-box. The firtt 
touch of his brush is very far from the complete 
idea. And then when the work is hniidied and the 
artist is gone, the widowed jncture stands alone, the 
incessant touches of lov^ of the creative hand are 
withdrawn. 

But the singer has everything within him. The 
notes come out from his very life. They are not 
materials gathered from outside. His idea and hi» 
expression arc brother and sister j very often they are 
born as twins, in music theheart reveals itself immedi- 
ately i it sufTers not from any barrier of alien material. 

TherefcK^e though music has to w‘ait fur its com- 
pleteness like any other art, yet at every step it gives 
out the beauty of the whole. .*\s the m^eriai of 
expression even words arc barriers, for their meanii^ 
has to be construed by thought. But music never 
has to depend upon any obvious meaning ; it ex- 
presses what no words can ever express. 

What is more, music and the muMCtan art fo- 
Kparablc. When the singer departs, his singit^ 
dies with him ; it is in eternal union with the life 
and joy of the master. 

This world-song is never for a moment Kparated 
from its singer. It is not fashioned from any outward 
material. It is his joy itself taking never-ending 
frarm. It is the gyeat hout sending the tremor 
<xf its thrill over die sky. 
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thit music, which is t)M! revebtion completion in 
the ifiocMn{4ete. No one of its ttoiia is fituU, ;et 
eich reftects the infinite. 

Whit dckes it mstter if we fail to deriye the 
exact meaning of this gi;|at harmony? is it nc^ 
like the hand meeting the string and drawing out at 
once all its tones at the touch ? It is the langu^ 
of beauty, the caress, that comes from the heart of 
the world and straightway reaches our heart. 

Last night, in the silence which pervaded the 
darknem, 1 wood alone and heard the voice of the 
wnger of eternal mchxlies. When I went to iteep I 
closed my eyes with this last thought in my mind, 
that even when I remain unconscious in slumber tlm 
dance life wilt still go on in the hushed arena of 
my sleeping body, keeping step with the stars. TIm 
imrt will thrtd), the blood srill leap in the veina, 
and the millions of living atwns of my body will 
vibrate in tune with the note of the harp-string that 
thrUU at the touch of the master. 
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THE REALISATION OF THE INFINITE 


The Upamshads say ; ** Man becomes true if in 
this litc he can apprehend God ; if not, it is the 
greatest calamity for him.” 

But what is the nature of this attainment of God ? 
It t$ quite evident that the infinite is not like one 
object among many, to be definitely clas»fied and 
kept among our possessions, to he used as an ally 
specialty favouring us in our politics, warfare, 
money-making, or in social competitions. We 
cannot put our God in the same list with our 
summer-houses, motor-cars, or our credit at the 
bank, as so many people seem to want to do. 

We must try to understand the true character of 
the desire that a man has when his soul longs for 
hb God. Does it consist of his wish to make an 
additKHi, however valuable, to his belongings? 
Emphatically no ! It is an endlesdy weaiisome 
ta»k, this continual adding to our stores. In fiict, 
srhen the soul seeks God idte seeks her final escape 
from dtls incessant gatherii^ and hoqnng and never 
oooung to an c»d. It ts not sit additumal c^i^t 
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that the n^ks, but it u tlte mt^ the 

{jermuient in all that is imfcrmanent, the rmattOm 
n$tai4mak, the highest abiding joy unifying all 
enjoyments. Therefore when the tlpanbhads teach 
us to realise everything in Brahnu, it is not to 
seek fomethins extra, not to manufacture sonie> 
thing new, 

fvetyihinfi that ihert h in tht unrjmt a$ 
fVt/ekpfU h 0W.‘ Enjey uhairver is given h him 
and harhnr ms in y<^ur mind the greed for teeaish 
whuh is ms your oun* 

When you know that whatever there is is filled 
by him and whatever y<ni have is his gift, then you 
realise the infinite in the finite, and the giver in the 
gifts. Then you know that all the facts of the 
reality have their only meaning in the manifi»tati<m 
of the one truth, and all your possessions have their 
only significance for you. not in themselves but in 
the relaricm they establish with the infinite. 

So it cannot be said that we can find Brahma aa 
we find other objects ; there » no question of 
searching for him in one thir^ in prelmnce to 
another, in one place instead of somewhere else. 
Wc do not have tc run to the grocer’s shop for our 
moming light ; we c^n our eyes and there it » ; 
so wt need only give ourselves up to find that 
Brahnia ts everywhere. 


* fcmm fm kmth* 

^ Tliii tjiltfii nil 
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Thb tt the raton why Buddlw adoKMuahed ut tw 
Iree CRirselves from the ccMthmonent of life 
the self. If there were nothing die to take im place 
more powtivdy perfect and aatiafyingt then auch 
admonition would be absohiteiy unmeaning. No 
man/can aeriously conuder the advice, much leaa 
have any enthusiasm for it, of surrendering every- 
thing one has for gdning nothing whatever. 

So <mr daily worship of God is not really the 
process of gradual acquisition of him, but the daily 
prrxess of surrendering ourselves, removing all 
obstacles to union and extending our conaciouaneta 
of him in devotion and service, in goodness and 
in love. 

The Upanishads say ; Be /»/ aJtegetAir tn Brahma 
hkt OM arrvw that has comfUuly ptnttrattd iu largiU 
Thus to be conscious of being absolutely envek^sed 
by Brahma is not an act of mere concentration of 
mind. It must be the aim of the whole of our Ufe« 
In all our thoughts and donls we must be conscious 
of the infinite. Let the realisation of this truth 
become easier every day of our life, that wmt could 
Sw or move if the energy uf the all-pervaSug joy did 
aei 0 she sh* In all our actions let us fed that 
impetus of the infinite energy and be glad. 

It may be said that the infinite is beyond our 
attainment, $0 it is fiw us at if it arere oai^ht. Yea, 
if the word attainment imf^iet any idea of poaaeadmi, 

A IU lqrtiii«9ft Ml tMMb 


M fyit* 
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tlicn it mtttt be edmitted that die infinite b unattatiH 
idite. But we mutt keep in mind that the lughetc 
enjorment of man i» not in the having but m a 
getting, which b at the tame time not getting. Our 
l^fKcal pletMiref leave no margin for the unrealbed. 
They, like the dead MteUite of the earth, have but 
little atmcAphere around them. When we take 
food and Mti«fy our hunger it is a comfdcte act of 
poMCfftion. So long as the hunger is n(H satisfied it 
is a pleasure to eat. For then our enjoyment of 
eating touches at every point the infinite. But, 
when it attains compleitcm, or in other words, when 
our dewrc for eating reaches the end of the stage of 
ita non-rt»iisation, it reaches the end of its pleasure. 
In alt our intellectual plcaaurrs the margin is brooder, 
the limit is far otf. In all our deeper love getting and 
non-getting run ever parallel. In one of our Vaish- 
Ijava lyrics the lover says to his beloved : “ 1 feel 
M if 1 have gazed upon the beauty of thy face from 
my Inrth, yet my eyes are hungry still : as if 1 have 
kept thee pressed to my heart for militons of yean, 
yet my heart is not satisfied.” 

This makes it clear that it is really the infinite 
whom we seek in our pleasures. Our desire for 
being wealthy is not a desire far a particular sum of 
xncmey but it is indefinite, and the most fleeting of 
our enjaymenta are but the momentary touches o/ 
die enwtial. ilie tragedy of human life conrists m 
our vain attempts to stretch the limits of thi^ 
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wbkh cm nevtr twccmie unltmtted,*— to mch ttie 
Infinite hy absurdly adding to the rungs of the ladder 
of the finite^ 

It is evident from this that the red desire of our 
soul is to get beyond all our possessions. Surrounded 
by things she can touch and feel, she crits, ** I am 
weary of getting ; ah, where is he who is never to 
be got ? ” 

We see everywhere in the history of man that the 
spirit of renunciation is the deepest reality of the 
human soul. When the soul says of anything. “ 1 
do not want it, for I ant above it,” she gives utter- 
ance to the highest truth that is in her. When a 
girl's life outgrows her doll, when she realises that 
in every respect she is more than her doll is, then 
die throws it away. By the very act of possession 
we know that we arc greater than the things we 
possess. It is a |xrfcct misery to be kept bound up 
with things lesser than ourselves. This it is that 
Maitrev! Ark when her husband gave her his property 
on the eve of leaving home. She asked him, 
“ Would these material things help one to attain the 
highest ? ” — or, in other words, “ Are they more than 
my soul to me ? ” A\^en her husband answered, 
** They will make you rich in worldly possessions,” 
she said at once, ‘♦Then what am I to do with 
these ?’* It is only when a man truly realises what 
his possessions are that lie has no more illuriom 
about them ; then he knows his soul » far abovo 
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tboe ditnp jusd be bccotnci fne (nm tbdir bondage 
Tbt» nun truijr rcatUie* iut toul bjr ouiiprowit^ bii 
poieemonB, and man’i progrew in the path of eteraol 
Ufe it through a iciiea of renunciation. 

That w« cannot abacdutely poMeia the infinite 
ia not a mere inteUeauol propoaiticm. It has 
to be eeperienced, and thia experience i» blits. The 
bird, whi!e taking its flight in the »ky, experiencea 
at emy beat of its wings that the sky is boundkn, 
that its wings can never carry it beyond. Therein 
Itci its joy. In the cage the sky is limited ; it may 
be qtute enoc^h for all the purposes of the bird's 
life, only it is not more than is necessary. The bird 
cannot rejoice within the limits of the necessary. It 
must feel that what it has is immeasurably more than 
it ever can irant or compehend, and then only con 
it be glad. 

Thus our soul must soar in the infinite, and she 
muM every moment that in the sense of not 
heii^ id>le to come to the end of her attainment it 
her tupreme joy, her final freedom. 

Man's abiding happness is not in getting anything 
but in gitring himself up to what is greater than 
himadf, to ideas which ore larger than his individual 
life, the idea of his country, of humanity, of God. 
Th^ make it eoskr for him to part with all that he 
hao, not evening hia life. His exigence a maer- 
and ooidid tiil he finds scrnie great idea dbi^ 
emt truly chum hia all, winch con rekom him fiwn 
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•& iMadunenc to ha bdbr^itgt. Buddha mi Jetoa^ 
and aU our great profthets, repieaent auch great kkaa. 
They hdd before us opportunities for surrender* 
ing our all. When they bring forth their divine 
alms'bowl we feel we cannot help giving, and we 
find that in giving is our truest joy and Iib«MtkHH 
for it is uniting ourselves to that extent with the 
infinite. 

Man is not complete ; he is yet to be. In what 
he ir he is small, and if we cotUd conceive him 
stepping there for eternity we ihould have an idea 
of the most awful hell that man can imagine. In 
his i9 iv he is infinite, there is his heaven, his deliver* 
mcc. His u is occupied every moment with what 
it can get and have done with ; his fo be is hunger* 
ing for something which is more than can be 
got, which he never can lose because he never haa 
potnessed. 

The finite pole of our existence has its place in 
the world of neccsinty. There man goes about 
searching fmr food to live, clothing to get warmth. 
In this region — the r^ion of nature — it is his fonction 
to get things. The natural man is occupied with 
eabuging his possessions. 

But this act of getting is partial. It it limited 
to man’s nMessities. We can have a thing only to 
the extent cd* our requirements, Just as a vessel can 
conciun water only to the extent of its emptiness. 
Ottr relation to food a only in feeding, our rdaticMS 
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fo « bouie » only in htbitotioiL We call it a benefit 
when a thing it fitted only t» tome particular want 
of oon. ITiut to get it alwayt to get partially, 
and it never can be otherwise. So tbit craving for 
aequitition bctongi to our finite self. 

But that «de of our existence whoae direcificm it 
Cowiu^t the infinite teekt not wealth, but freedom 
and joy. There the reign of neensity ceases* and 
there our function it not to get but to be. To be 
what? To be one with Brahma. For the region 
of the infinite is the region of unity. ITicreftw 
the Upanishadt say : If man apfrehtuds GmI kt 
httmts true. Here it it becoming, it it not having 
nvare. Words do not gather hulk when you know 
their meaning ; they become true by being one with 
the idea. 

‘I*hough the W’^ett has accepted as its teacher him 
who boldly proclaimed hit oneness with his Father, 
and who exhorted his followers to he perfect as God, 
it hat never been reconciled to this idea of our unity 
with the infinite being. It condemns, as a pieoe 
blasphemy, any impbeation of man's liecoming God. 
This idea of absolute trantcendetux » certainly nc« 
that which Christ preached, nor perhaps tl» idea 
the Christian mystics, but this seems to be the idea 
that hat become fH^Uar in the Christian we^. 

But the highest wisdoan in the East holds that it 
it not ^ funaton vX chit iou! to g*m God, to utUke 
him for any special matoriU purpose. All thtt we 
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eta ever ai^:^ to it to become more and more otw 
with God. In the region of nature, which it the 
n^cm of diveiwty, we grow by tcqointton ; in the 
ifitrttuti world, which it the region of unity, we 
grow by lo»ng ourselves, by uniting. Gaining a 
thing, at we have said, is by its nature partial, it it 
limited only to a prticular want ; but hing is com- 
plete, it belongs to our wholeness, it springs not from 
any necessity but from our affinity with the infinite, 
which is the principle of perfection that wc have In 
our soul. 

Yes, we must become Brahma. We must not 
shrink from avowing this. Our existence is mean- 
ingless if we never can expect to realise the highest 
perfection that there is. If wc have an aim and yet 
can never reach it, then it is no aim at ail. 

But can it then be said that there is no diflerence 
between Brahma and our individual soul ? Of course 
the difference is obvious. Call it illusion or ignor- 
ance, or whatever nanw you may give it, it is there. 
You cm offer explanations but you cannot explain 
it away. Even illusion is true as illusion. 

Brahma is Brahma, he is the infinite ideal of per- 
fection. But we are not what wc truly arc ; wc arc 
ever to become true, ever to become Brahma. There 
is tlw etemai jday of love in the relation between thb 
and the becoming ; and in the depth of this 
m ystery it thw source of all truth and beauty that 
•ttscuna the ttidkas march of creation. 
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In the muMC of the rushing stream sounds the 
joyful assurance, ** 1 shall beoanu; the sea.** It ta 
not a vain assumption ; it is true humility, for it is 
the truth, llte river has no other alternative. Oa 
bceh sidtrs of its banks it has numerous fidkis and 
^Mrests, villages and towns; it can serve them in 
various ways, cleanse them and feed them, carry their 
poduce from place to place. But it can have only 
partial relations with these, and however long It may 
linger among them it renuint separate ; it never can 
bcfcomc a town or a forest. 

But it can and docs become the sea. The lesser 
moving water has its ailinity with the great motion- 
Im water of the ocean, h moves through the 
thousand objects on its onward course, and its motion 
finds its finality when it reaches the sea. 

The river can become the set, but she can never 
make the sea part and prcel of herself. If, by some 
chance, she has encircled some broad sheet of water 
and pretends that she has made the sea a part her- 
self, we at once know that it is not so, that her 
current is still seeking rest in the great otean to 
which it can never set boundaHes. 

In the sune manner, our soul can only b(x»inn 
fouhma as the river can become the sea. Every- 
thing else she touches at one ed* her points, then 
kavet and mos'cs on, hut abe never can leave Brahian 
and move beyond him* Once our soul realisei her 
uldmate ols^ect of lepcwe in Brahma, all her move- 
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meats scqusre s purpose. It is this ocesn oC iafinite 
rest which gives i^niiicsnce to enditeis scdvities. It 
is tK» perfectness of being thst lends to Um imper> 
furtion o( faea>ming that quality of beauty which 
finds its expression in all poetry, drama, and art. 

There must be a complete idea that Mtmatet a 
poem. Every sentence of the poem touches that 
klea. When the reader realises that porvading idea, 
as he reads on, then the reading of the poem is fuU 
of joy to him. Then every part of the poem 
becomes radiantly significant by the light of the 
whole. But \f the poem goes on interminably, never 
expressing the idea of the whole, only throwing off 
disconnected images, however beautiful, it becomes 
wearisome and unprofitable in the extreme. The 
progress of our soul is like a perfect poem. It has 
an infinite idea which once realised makes all move- 
ments full of meaning and joy. But if we detach im 
movements from that ultimate idea, if we do not see 
the infinite rest and only see the infinite motion, then 
existence appears to us a monstrous evil, impetuously 
nidiing towards an unending aimlessness. 

I remember in our childhood we had a teacher 
who toed to make us learn by heart the whole book 
eff San^rit grammar, which is written in symbols, 
without explaining thdr mcintng to us. Day after 
day we went tmling on, but on towards what, we had 
oot the least notion. So, as regards ottr ksaons, w« 
were in the poetion of the petnmist who only osuott 
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tile brettJticat ictivitiet of the world, but caiti»it see 
the iohntte repose of the perfect'uMi iriience these 
ictivitiei ere gaming their equiiibrium every moment 
in absolute htne«i and harmony. We bse all |oy ta 
thus contemplating existence, because we mtsa the 
truth. We see the gmlculations of the dancer, and 
we imagine these are directed by a ruthless tyranny 
of chance, while we are deaf to the eternal music 
which makes every one (/ these gestures inevitably 
spontaneous and beautiful. These motions are ever 
growing into that music of perfection, becoming one 
with it, deiikating to that mckxly at every step the 
multitudinous forms they go on creating. 

And this is tlic truth of our soul, and this it her 
Joy, that she must ever be growing into Brahma, 
that ail her movements should be modulated by this 
ultimate itiea, and all her creations should be given 
aa od^erings to the supreme spirit of perfection. 

I'here is a remarkable saying in the Upanishads : 
7 Sfoal »<?/ / JtJtffW him U'eii, or that / knvw him, 

«r rc’ca that / iavw him as/.* 

By the process of knowledge we can never know 
the infinite licing. But if he is altogether beyond 
our reach, then he is absolutely nothii^ to tn. 
The truth U that we know him not, yet we know 
turn, 

Th» hm been explained in another aaying ci the 
Upacuahads : Fnm Brahma ttmdt rmae Asrl 

) dNI 
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MWeUss At mkult iuth* wh» hums him hj At py »f 
him is fm jtm eli /ears} 

InteUectual knowledge » partial, btxtitte <Mjr 
intdfect U an inanrument, it it only a pout of us, 
it can give us information about things which out 
be dtvt^ and anaJysed, and whose properties can 
be cUttte&sd, part by part. But Brahma » perfect, 
and knowledge which is partial can never be a know- 
l«ige of him. 

But he can be known by joy, by love. For 
joy is knowledge in its completeness, it is knowing 
by our wlKile being. Intellect sets us aprt from the 
things to be known, but love knows its object by 
fusion. Such knowiolge is immediate and admits no 
doubt. It is the same as knowing our own selves, 
only more so. 

Therefore, as the Upanishads say, mind can never 
know Brahma, words can never dcscrilx: him ; he can 
only be known by our soul, by her joy in him, by 
her love. Or, in other words, we can only come 
into relation with him by union — union of our 
whole being. We must be one with our bather, we 
must be perfect as he is. 

But how can that be i There can be no grade in 
mhmte perfection. We cannot grow mc«e and more 
into Brahma. He is the absolute one, and there can 
be no mxt ot less in him. 

* Yi«i» iftdbft mmtMM *(f*pf* mmMhi mh» tm$4m hnimmfA iriMa •* 
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Imleedl, the realbatioii of the fenniMriMMii, the 
WlfMYnte tou^ within our Mwmrumum, our tuner 
individuftl eoul, if in e state absolute completion. 
We cannot think it as non-existent and depending 
on our limited powers for its gradual construction. 
If our relation with the divine were all a thing <rf 
our own making, how should we rely on it as tru^ 
and hew should it lend us support ? 

Ycs» wc must know that within us wc have that 
where space and time cease to rule and where the 
links of evolution arc merged in unity. In that 
evodasting abode of the atmaH, the soul, the revela- 
tion df the paramaman, the supreme soul, is already 
complete. Therefore the Upanishads say : fif trA« 
itim'i Brahman, the me, the all-eemmut, and the 
itifinit* as hidden in the depths of the soul, which is 
Me snpreme tky (the inner sky of consciousnesd), enjoys 
all octets of detirt in union with the ail^knomng 
Brahman.' 

The union is already accomplished. The parn- 
matman, the supreme soul, has himself clutsen this 
soul of ours as his bride and the marriage has been 
completed. The solemn mantram has been uttered : 
Im thy heart he even at my heart «.* There is 
tm room in this marriage for evolution to act the 
part of tite master of ceremonies. The etkah^ who 
cannot otherwise be descrtbni than as This, die 

• Sktym il SMa • — « « » WifciM |» ncfo a rttiH w i pmnm 

nttmnm korntm t«fct Wtlwti»t 

* Yaima l eWq— ' emm inSaM hnwm tarnt. 
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tiMidteii is ever here in emr 

innermost being. **Thi$ es^ah^ or TAif, is the 
supreme end of the other this ' ** tbu TMs is the 
supreme treasure of the other this “ ; * ** this This is 
the supreme dw-eUing of the other this • ” this Tiis 
is the supreme joy of the cither this.” * B^use the 
marrisge of supreme love has been sa^omplished in 
timeless time. .<\nd now goes on the endless Ma, 
the play of love. He who has been gained in 
eternity is now being pursued in time and space, in 
joys and sorrows, in this wcwld and in the worlds 
beyond. Whsn the soul-bride understands this well, 
her heart is blissful and at rest. She knows that she, 
like a river, has attained the ocean of her fulfilment 
at one end of her being, and at the other end she is 
ever attaining it ; at one end it is eternal rest and 
completion, at the other it is incessant movement 
and change. When she knows both ends as in- 
separably connected, then she knows the world as 
her own household by the right of knowing the 
master of the world as her own lord. Then all her 
services become services of love, all the troubles and 
tribuluions of life come to her as trials triumphantly 
borne to prove the strength of her love, smilingly to 
win the wager from fwr lover. But so long as she 
Tenuuns obsrinately in the darit, lifb not her vril, 
dues HOC reoc^ae her lover, and only knows the 

* tiiSyi * e«asiy» {uvunt mtftt. 
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liorld dtModttcd <iroin htm» tdtc lerm 1 1 htndro a td 
hatt where bjr right she tii%ht re%n m a«|ueeii ; tdie 
iwajr* in doubt, end weept in •orrow and dgection. 
Ski fnm tfirV4t$»» » ifarvadimf fhm inmkti a 
tnukk, and fnm fear t» fear} 

I am never forget that fcrap of e towig 1 once 
hetid in the carijr dawn in the midst of ttte (&n of 
the crowd that had coiiected fm* a festivad the night 
before; ** Ferryman, take me acroaa to the other 
•bore!’* 

In the bustie of all our work there cornea out 
thk cry, “Take me across.” The carta* in India 
«nga while driving his cart, “Take me acroaa.” 
The itinerant grocer deals out his goods to his 
‘ customers and tings, “ Take me across.” 

What is the meaning of this cry? W’c feel sre 
have not reached our goal ; and we know with ;dl 
our itriving and toiling we do not come to the end, 
we do not attain our object, like a child dtaatisfied 
with its dcdls, our heart cries, “ Not this, not this.” 
But what ia that other ? Where is the further shore f 

Is it something ebe than what we have ? It it 
stMUcwhac else tlun where we are? It it to take 
rest from all our wcMrks, to be relieved from aU the 
res|)onailHlities of life ? 

No, in the very heart of our activities we are 
•eekiag for our end. We are crying for the acroaa, 
even wlwre we stand. So, adule our bpa utter their 
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fncfot to be carriMl ««ty, oor boty bMmls are never 
idk. 

la btath, thou ocean jof I, tbb shore eiu] thtt Ollier 
shore are cHie and ttw same in thee. When 1 caU 
tins mj osm, the other Iks estranged ; and mawi^ 
the tense of that comfdetOMM which it in me, aijr 
heart inceMandy cries out for the other. AB my 
ttiia, and that c^her, are waiting to be comjpletely 
recondied in thy love. 

This ** 1 " of mine toils hard, day and night, for 
a home which it kiunrs as its own. Abs, there will 
be no end d its sulFerings so long as it is not aide 
to call this home thine. Till then it will stni|pg;le 
on, and its heart will ever cry, “ Ferryman, lead me 
acroM.** When this home of mine is made thine, 
that very moment is it taken across, even while Its old 
walls enclose it. This “ 1 ” is restless. It is working 
for a gain which can never be assimibted with its 
sfnrit, which it never can hold and retain. In ttt 
efforts to clasp in its own arms that which is for ait, 
it hurts others and is hurt in its turn, and cries, 
“ Lead me acrom.” But as soon is it is aide to say, 
"All my work is thine," everything remains the 
same, only it is taken across. 

Where can 1 mm thee unless in this my home 
made thine? Whm can 1 join thee ualeaa in this 
my srark trwi^rmed into thy work? If 1 leave 
my home I shall not neads thy home ; if 1 ceme my 
wodt 1 can never job thee b thy work. For thoo 
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dwilleii in me and I in dbee. Tbcm widmiit me or 
I without thee are nothing. 

Thortfore, in the midat of our home and our 
work, the prayer rites, **Lead me aoroas!*' For 
here r<& the sea, and even here Iwa the other shore 
WMtii!^ m be reached~>yes, Here is this evcHtttif^ 
p rwe ii t, not distant, not anywborc elae. 


THf eno 










